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»| BOOKS? 


. ++. Of course 


And something more than just books . . . we here at 


Vromans are proud of the service we give to our cus- 
tomers. . . . Fortunately for us, and for you, we have 


close at hand those facilities which make it possible 
for us to sell service along with the books you may 
buy... 


A larger and more varied stock than can be 


found anywhere else on the Pacific Coast; 


A staff trained to handle library business 


in the way you like it done; 


* And prices and discounts that are very attractive 


CAI) 


A. C. VROMAN | 


Incorporated 
PASADENA, CALIFORNIA 
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LIBRARY DEVELOPMENT FUND 


The Library Development Fund Cam- 
paign will be pushed again in October. 
California passed the fifty per cent mark 
of her quota. We must do better. 

We now have a representative ap- 
pointed and on the job in Washington 
—Paul Howard, who was librarian of 
Gary, Indiana, Public Library. 

If you haven't subscribed yet, 
wouldn't you like to do so before the 
October drive? Send contributions to 
Grace Murray, Treasurer, Library Devel- 
opment Fund, c/o State Library, Sacra- 
mento 9, California. Make checks to 
Library Development Fund. 

Mase R. GILLIs 
State Librarian 
Director, Library Development Fund 
for California 


Linnie Marsh Wolfe, member of the 
staff of the Oakland Public Library, is 
the author of the new biography of John 
Muir, Son of the wilderness, published 
by Knopf. 


A. C. VROMAN, 


Mildred L. Washburn, succeeds Helen 
Olseen as librarian of the Aerodynamics 
Division at the El Segundo plant of the 
Douglas Aircraft Company. 

Marian J. Williams, formerly assistant 
librarian at San Marino Public Library 
is now librarian of the Teacher Training 
Library at U.C.L.A. 

Wilma Bennett, who for the past two 
years has been librarian at Whittier Col- 
lege, goes September 1945, to be Head 
of Readers Service at Michigan Agricul- 
tural College at East Lansing, Michigan. 


Fascinating photographs with con- 
structive suggestions for increasing 
friendliness and lessening racial tensions 
are found in a new book: The Spring- 
field plan, by Alexander Alland and 
James Waterman Wise. (Viking, 1945. 
$2.50.) 


Deserving preservation are two arti- 
cles on the Encyclopedia Britannica by 
Warner Olivier called 160 miles of 
words, in the Saturday Evening Post, 
July 21 and 28. 


INC., TAKES PLEASURE 


IN ANNOUNCING THE CONTINUANCE OF 
THE SERVICE OF THE CALIFORNIA SCHOOL 
BOOK DEPOSITORY UNDER THE NAME OF 


VROMAN’S 


CALIFORNIA 


SCHOOL BOOK DEPOSITORY 


1233 SO. HOPE ST. 
LOS ANGELES 15 
Prospect 6101 


159 NEW MONTGOMERY ST. 
SAN FRANCISCO 5 
Sutter 1894 


We are the authorized California School Book Depository for the Textbooks of the 
Following Publishers: 


Appleton-Centu 
Banks, U S 
Beckley-Cardy Co. 
Benton Review Lippincott 
Birchard, C. C. Co. Lyons 
Bobbs, Merrill Co. 

Bruce Publishing Co. 
Comstock Publishing Co. 
Crofts, F. S. & Co. 
Follett Publishing Co. Midwest 
Hall & McCreary Co. 
Harper & Brothers 


Harcourt, Brace and Co. Odyssey Press 


Hinds, Hayden & Eldredge 
Iroquois Publishing Co. 
Johnson Te Co. 

°. 
Cane Co. 

our Arts Press 

McKnight & nae 
Mentzer, Bush & Co 
Merrill, Chas. E. Co. 

Book Co. 


Newson & Co. 
Noble and Noble 


Oxford University Press 
& Co. 


Co. 
University of Chicago Press 


Universi 

Webster lishing Co. 
Wheeler Publishing Co. 
World Book Co. 
Zaner-Bloser Co. 
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“WE HAVE THE MOST COMPLETE STOCK OF TECHNICAL 
AND BUSINESS BOOKS ON THE PACIFIC COAST” 


SAVE TIME, SAVE MONEY 


ay, ' ae 
TECHNICAL, SCIENTIFIC, BUSINESS 
and NON-FICTION BOOKS | 


We supply LIBRARIES with NON-FICTION BOOKS at BET- 
TER DISCOUNTS and in LESS TIME than any other wholesaler 
in CALIFORNIA. 


The reason is simple. We are SPECIALISTS, dealing in TECH- 
NICAL and SCIENTIFIC BOOKS only, we carry no fiction. We 
are selling agents or depository for most of the publishers of non- 
fiction. Our stock of technical and scientific books is the largest 
in the West. Our experience includes the supplying of most of 
the larger libraries with technical books for many years and this 
experience and technical information is at your disposal. 


We stock the more important books of the following publishers 


American Institute of Accountants 
American Society of Metals 
American Technical Society 
Appleton Century Company 
Theo. Audel Company 
Aviation Press 

Bankers Publishing Co. 
Brookings Institutien 

Bruce Publishing Company 
Chemical Catalog Company 
Chemical Publishing Co. 
Chemical Rubber Company 
Columbia University Press 
Cornell Maritime Press 
Thomas Y. Crowell Co. 


Gillette Publishing Co. . 
Goodheart-Wilcox Co. 
Gulf Publishing Co. 
Harper & Bro 

Norman W. Henley Co. 
industrial Press 
International Textbook Co. 
Lane Publishing Co. 

J. B. Lippincott Cangony 
Longmans-Green & 

The Macmilian Company 


McGraw-Hill Book C 
‘aw-Hi ompany 
C. V. Mosby Co. 
National Susocu Economic Research 
Nickerson & Collins Co. 
Nordeman Publishing Co. 
W. W. Norton & Company, Inc. 
Open Court Publishing Co. 
Orange Judd Publishing Co. 
Pencil Points Press 
Pergande Publishing Co. 
Pitman Publishing 
Popular Momence Press 
ere. Hall, | 
o& Technical Publishing Co. 

Rownhold Publishing Corp. 
wad B. Irwin Co. 

onald Press Company 
Charles Scribner's Sons 
Simon & Schuster 
Simmons-Boardman Co. 
Small Arms Technical Publishing Co. 
DB Vi Ne ind Ci 

. Van Nostra company 
Whittlesey House 
John Wiley & Sons, Inc. 
Yale University Press 


We have two stores, order from the branch nearest you. 


Technical Book Company 


808 S. Spring Street 
LOS ANGELES 
VAndike 6001 


407 Market Street 
SAN FRANCISCO 
YUkon 2262 
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NEW OFFICERS 


The Association of Children’s Librar- 
ians of Northern and Central California 
has elected the following officers for the 
year 1945-46: Mrs. Ethel Franzen, San 
Leandro Public Library, chairman; Mrs. 
Marjorie Ford, San Francisco Public Li- 
brary, co-chairman. 


The School Library Association of Cal- 
ifornia has elected these officers for 
1945-46: President: Elizabeth Patton, 
Garfield High School, Berkeley; vice- 
president: Ada M. Jones, San Diego 
High School; secretary: Edith Bond, 
Teachers’ Professional Library, San 
Francisco; treasurer: Florence Behr, Tor- 
rance High School; director: Marjorie 
Fullwood, Franklin Junior High School, 
Long Beach; Bulletin editor: Marvin 
Cragun, J. C. McClatchey High School, 
Sacramento. The officers of the North- 
ern Section are: Dorothy McGee, The- 
odore Judah Elementary school, Sacra- 
mento, president: Effie Johnson, Roose- 
velt Junior High School, Fresno, vice- 


president: Gertrude Miller, Elementary 
Libraries, Stockton, secretary: Mary 
Lins, Portola Junior High School, San 
Francisco, treasurer. The officers of the 
Southern Section are: Winifred An- 
drews, South Pasadena Junior High 
School, president; Winifred Skinner, 
Pasadena Junior College, vice-president; 
Cosette Anderson, El Monte Union High 
School, secretary; Mary Louise Funden- 
berg, Eliot Junior High School, Altadena, 
treasurer. 

The officers of the Southern Califor- 
nia chapter of the Special Libraries As- 
sociation are: Mrs. Ella Moyers, White 
Memorial Medical Library, Los Angeles, 
president; Frances Christeson, Von 
Klein Smid Library of World Affairs, 
University of Southern California, vice- 
president; Johanna Allerding, UCLA, 
secretary-treasurer; Josephine Herrmann, 
Public Health Division, Municipal Ref- 
erence Library, Los Angeles, member-at- 
large. 


GAYLORD’S 


The name that has remained 
Outstanding throughout the Library 
Supply Field for 49 Years! 


Library Furniture, 


Supplies and Book 


Repair Materials 


ae 
Manufactured and Supplied by 


GAYLORD BROS., Inc. 


STOCKTON, CALIFORNIA 
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THE OLD RELIABLES 


ALL PRICES F.O.B. LOS ANGELES 

MENDING STRIPS: Onion Skin—thin and transparent; May Bond— 
heavier and scarcely transparent. Both in uniform packages to sell at 
45¢; 10¢ disc. on dozen lots. Specify width wanted, 7, % 1, 2, 34 
inches. 

BOOKBINDERS PASTE: For all library uses. Well liked. 

In tins, Gallons, $2; Quart 60¢. In glass, Gallon $2.25; Quart 75¢. 

RED ROPE MANILA: For reinforcing individual magazines for circula- 
tion. Carried in two weights and six sizes each. Price list on applica- 
tion. 

BOOK LACQUER: For lacquering your book backs. A Western-made 
product for Western users. Economical in price and guaranteed to 
give satisfaction. Pacific Book Lacquer, Gallon $3.60; Quart $1.20; 
Pint 75¢. 

MOROCCO CREAM: Leather restorative and preservative. All leather 
bindings dry out, deteriorate and decay unless treated at intervals, 
preferably each year. Gallon—enough for several hundred books— 
$10; Quart $3; 4 ounces $1.50. 

ALL PRICES F.O.B. LOS ANGELES 


Pacific Library Binding Co. 


770 E. Washington Blvd. Los Angeles 


gcglitnt nanwwwwawsewrters oO os ee COS 


een BO OKS 


Pasadena, 8 


OF ALL 


ARTHUR WAGSTAFF PUBLISHERS 


P. O. Box 1158 We supply books of all 
Walnut Creek publishers to libraries. 
Our entire staff is al- 


Doubleday, Doran Ways at your service. 
& Company, Inc. * 


INSTITUTIONAL DEPT. THE 
facie as SATHER GATE 
Garden City Publishing Co BOOK SHOP 
Sun Dial Press 


Blue Ribbon Books 2335 TELEGRAPH AVENUE 


BERKELEY, CALIFORNIA 
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INDEX TO ADVERTISERS 


Allen. Edwin Allen Co 
Doubleday, Doran Co 

Evans. H. H. Evans. 

Foster & Futernick 

Gaylord Brothers 

Huntting. H. R. Huntting Co 
Levinson’s Book Store 

Los Angeles News 

McClurg 

McKay. David McKay Co 
Pacific Library Binding Co 
Railsback. Leigh M. Railsback 
Remington Rand 

San Francisco News Co 
Sather Gate Book Shop 
Squire. Ben B. Squire 
Technical Book Co 
University of California Press 
Vroman. A. C. Vroman Co 


Vroman’s California School Book 
Depository 


THE BOOKS 
OF ALL PUBLISHERS 


THE BEST 
OF GOOD SERVICE 


0 


The Los Angeles 
News Company 


Division of 
The American News Company 


301-307 East Boyd Street 
Los Angeles 13, California 


Scatce and out-of-print books 
located without extra charge. Our 
large stock of used books contains 
many hard-to-find items, & we take 
great pleasure in giving quotations 
and information without obligation. 
Telephone and mail orders solicited. & 
Our free quarterly catalogs list many 
fine, rare, and out-of-print books in va- 
rious languages ,.. Art, Architecture, 
Americana, Californians, Bi he 
& Mailed on request. 


1K. N. Gvans - bookseller 
(Dealer in used books exclusively) 


3319 Sacramento Street, near Presidio 
San Francisco 18% Phone W Est 6828 


Announcing 


THE HOLLYWOOD 
QUARTERLY 


The first scholarly and pro- 
fessional journal devoted to 
motion pictures and radio. 
Sponsored jointly by the 
University of California 
and the Hollywood Writers’ 
Mobilization. To begin 
publication October, 1945. 


Subscription, $4.00 
0 


UNIVERSITY OF 
CALIFORNIA PRESS 


Berkeley 4 Les Angeles 24 
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McClurg 


LIBRARY SERVICE 


Bove during the thick of the battle to meet the standards that have be. 
come a part of McClurg’s during a century of service, there has been kept a 
vision of the future. * The most careful studies have been made to create a 
precision instrument for fulfilling library requirements to surpass any known 


here in the past. * New mechanical methods, up-to-the minute order-control- 
ling systems, and new personnel training programs have been developed. The 
minute the book field at large assumes a more nearly normal aspect, McClurg’s 
stands ready to give the best service of its long career. *% *% * +t 


Have you received McClurg’s new Fall Juvenile Catalog for 1945? If not let us send you a copy. 


KH. €. MéClug Y Ca 


LIBRARY DEPARTMENT * 333 EAST ONTARIO ST., CHICAGO Il 
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LIBRARY LEADERSHIP 


HELEN E. 


7. year discussion centers on two 
dominating problems of our imme- 
diate national life—problems that are also 
world wide in their impact for the pres- 
ent and the future. They must be met 
and overcome if the world is to heal its 
wounds and men and women are to live 
and work in peace together. They are 
the problems of Cooperation and of Race 
Tolerance. They can be solved only by 
understanding, by knowledge, by reason, 
operating to change mass thinking—and 
individual thinking as well, for individual 
thinking, of course, is the cellular sub- 
stance of the mass mind. 

It is the great inspiration of librarian- 
ship that the materials which furnish 
the understanding, knowledge and reason 
that can be applied to direct thought and 
action are the materials that librarians 
work with, whatever the general or 
special field of their professional activity 
may be. Library service today is un- 
questionably making books constantly 
more effective as instruments of human 
wellbeing,- individual and collective, and 
as the indispensable medium of knowl- 
edge and enlightenment for the winning 
of the war and the making of peace. 
But there is a smothering routine, a sort 
of stultifying repression, about the day’s 
work—any day's work long continued. 
Librarians need to realize more keenly 
the part that books must play in meeting 
the crucial problems of our immediate 
day. We must take a fuller leadership 
in knowing and using books to enlighten 
prejudices, to enlarge understanding of 
vital issues, to strengthen public accept- 
ance and practice of cooperation and 
race tolerance as the only solvents of 
many tense, resistant problems of our 
life today. 

A time-honored principle of librarian- 
ship is that the library is the impersonal, 
impartial, aloof supply center for every 
demand; that in a democracy all sides 
are entitled to a hearing, that the dis- 
ciples of every doctrine—no matter how 
false or vicious or irrational—have a 
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right to receive the literature of their 
doctrine fully and freely and without 
discriminatory intelligence being exer: 
cised by the library in its dissemination. 
The principle in essence is sound. Its 
traditional acceptance, however, does 
not seem to me relevant to the mainte- 
nance of intellectual freedom for library 
users—the right to freedom of inquiry 
—which librarians firmly and properly 
support. Opposed points of view must 
have adequate representation. The li- 
brary must maintain its materials of 
knowledge. But emphasis in selection, 
specific stress in reader recommendation 
and guidance, should, I believe, be laid 
on the books that truthfully clarify pub 
lic issues, that counteract the distortions 
and violences of demagogues, that inform 
the mind and strengthen the spirit for 
united, cooperative effort. The laissez 
faire of the vanished peacetime world 
cannot now prevail in library service if 
libraries are to radiate from their book- 
shelves “the light that guides civiliza- 
tion.” We must have library leadership 
in welding public understanding and 
unity for the building of a safer and 
better world. It must be a leadership 
not in military or civic activities, but in 
promoting and disseminating the books 
which will arm the minds and mobilize 
the will of the common man and woman 
to meet the challenge of our day, to fit 
ourselves to its compulsions, to envision 
what it can bring into the future. 

Some of you may remember a simple 
statement made five years ago by Eng- 
lish librarians, which touches this change 
from a passive to an active role in library 
relationship to the issues the war has 
brought. It reflects one of the most 
common attitude of librarians: 

“It is so easy to be carried by anxiety 
not to take sides into the position of hav- 
ing no positive ideas or convictions what- 
ever. The dangers of insidious negativ- 
ity cannot be overestimated. Impartial: 


(Continued on page 12) 
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BUSINESS MEN AND LIBRARIES 


ROBERT J. BAUER* 


I the true importance of library ser- 
vice to business were generally recog- 
nized, libraries would receive greatly in- 
creased appropriations so that these sex- 
vices could be further expanded. 

Wide awake business looks to the li- 
brary for data regarding its markets; 
for statistical information regarding pro- 
duction and consumption; for facts re- 
garding buying habits and customs; for 
technical information on the production 
“know how”; for chemical formulas; for 
patent information; for the names of sup- 
pliers; for population trends; for copies 
of laws and regulations relative to trade 
marks, advertising, manpower, packag- 
ing, labeling, pricing and shipping. 

Business and industry comes to the 
Library for mining records, facts on in- 
surance companies, stock market records, 
company dividend and earning records. 
Business and Industry confidently looks 
to the library to supply its employees 
with handbooks on their own crafts and 
professions; and with complete data re- 
garding all scientific articles which have 
appeared in trade publications. These 
are just a few of the regular jobs per- 
formed day in and day out by the library 
for business, to help it develop as an ex- 
panding employer and producer. 


Some of the requests to the library 
from business are surprising. In Los 
Angeles, for instance, requests from the 
movie industry are continuous. “Is it 
safe for a character in a play to be using 
a wooden toothpick in 1890?” The li- 
brary reported that it was, because its 
records showed that a patent was grant- 
ed on a wooden toothpick back in the 
1860's. Another studio wants to know 
if there is an Ace or Acme Taxi Cab Co. 
in Princeton, New Jersey. The library 
can supply the answer, because it owns 
a fine collection of city directories and 
telephone books. The library is contin- 
uously supplying information upon styles 
in former periods so that the settings and 
costumes will be true to the period. 


"Director, Los Angeles Public Library. 


Libraries have made contributions to 
the war effort. One manufacturer was 
supplied with photostatic copies of all 
the articles that have appeared regarding 
jet propulsion. The Science and Indus- 
try. Department of the Los Angeles Pub- 
lic Library subscribes to and catalogues 
approximately 900 trade journals. The 
articles requested were listed in the Li- 
brary’s catalogue and were photostated 
on a cost basis in the Library's own lab- 
oratories. Another manufacturer, study- 
ing the performance of lubricating oils 
under sub-zero temperatures, obtained 
copies of all the scientific articles on this 
subject. About 1000 photostats are sup- 
plied upon such requests each month. 
These requests vary as widely as the 
imagination of man. 

Now that reconversion has started, 
manufacturers are utilizing services in 
the development of peace-time products 
and markets, both domestic and foreign. 
A local manufacturer, who is planning 
to make hand trucks, obtained photostats _ 
of the 112 patents which have been is- 
sued on such devices during the last 17 
years. Another local plant was supplied 
with copies of the 150 patents on casters. 

Some of the business questions answer- 
ed by the Library far out-distance the 
radio quiz programs. The Science and 
Industry Department alone handles 
about 7000 each month. Here are a few. 
What did the commodity market do fol- 
lowing the last war? What is the unem- 
ployment taxation scale in Ohio? What 
is the gold content and weight of Mexi- 
can money? Can you supply complete 
data on fruit marketing and distribu- 
tion? May capital stock losses be taken 
off income tax after five years? One 
firm submitted a list of 50 or 60 stocks 
and requested the market value of each 
on December 31 each year since 1925. 

A florist asked for the best sources 
of information on the -preparation of 
floral displays. A food broker wanted 
a list of all the food processors and 





packagers. “How many firms make gar- 
den furniture and employ more than 
50 people? “was a question from a local 
lumber yard. Can paper packaged cere- 
als be shipped into South America? 


Business requests from returning vet- 
erans are coming in greater numbers. 
What are the wages in the machinery 
industry? What licenses are required in 
Los Angeles?—New York and San Fran- 
cisco? for electrical repair shops? One 
inquirer wanted the best book on making 
miniature furniture. Another wanted 
to know where to get equipment to man- 
ufacture charcoal. Another wanted sta- 
tistical information on the fishing indus- 
try in the Philippines. He said he was 
going back, at the war's end. A veteran 
of the 8th Air Force asked for informa- 
tion on oil and gas royalties and said he 
was checking into ways to invest his war 
time savings. One veteran wanted to 
know what firm to contact to get a sales 
agency for the tomato picking machine 
developed last summer. 


Considered individually, some of these 
services sound relatively unimportant, 
while others are obviously starting points 
for large industrial and commercial un- 
dertakings. Taken as a whole, however, 
the mass of little questions reflect the 
continuing and growing need for library 
services. The modern library not only 
supplies the printed material to satisfy 
our cultural, scientific, commercial and 
industrial hungers; but it also supplies 
experts in specialized fields to help us 
choose the printed materials which have 
intellectual vitamins best suited to care 
for our deficiencies. 


Great care is exercised in choosing the 
professional staffs of our libraries. A good 
librarian must of course know books, 
but he or she must also know the people 
who use the books. Books without li- 
brarians are tools for only a few people. 
Books with librarians become tools for 
anyone who will use them. So a good 
library is a living thing, contributing a 
glitter and depth to every facet of com- 
munity activity. From a business point 
of view, a good library is a capital asset 
far more important than many of the 
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assets which appear in the annual reports 
of the firms which it serves. It is an 
asset which business could not afford to 
lose. It is an asset which, for very self- 
ish but laudable reasons, must be care- 
fully guarded and increased, by business 
and by every other group in the com- 
munity. 

California has many fine libraries but 
it does not have one in which additional 
funds could not be invested profitably. 
Please remember this when you next re- 
ceive your tax bill, and note what a 
small pittance goes to this important pub- 
lic activity. 


LIBRARY LEADERSHIP 
(Continued from page 10) 


ity may easily become an impressive 
smoke screen behind which one can es- 
cape with one’s ignorance intact into less 
troubled waters. But disinterested fair- 
ness can be a positive quality. Truth 
has obviously many sides, but distortion 
is one thing and an aspect of truth quite 
another. Why be ashamed of bias on 
the side of truth? Public librarianship 
especially has need of militancy.” 

As summary, let me quote from Pres- 
ident Roosevelt’s unfinished Jefferson 
Day address, which he was to have 
broadcast the day after his voice was 
stilled: 

“Today we are faced with the pre-em- 
inent fact that if civilization is to sur- 
vive we must cultivate the science of 
human relationships—the ability of all 
peoples, of all kinds, to live together and 
work together, in the same world, at 
peace.” 


INCREASED POSTAGE ON BOOKS 


The proposed bill to increase and zone 
postage on books (HR 3235) will dis 
criminate against all libraries, bookstores 
and buyers of books in the western states. 
Protests should be sent to your Con- 
gressman. 
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RECONVERSION 


HOWARD A. CAMPION* 


CCUPATIONAL adjustment of 

youth and adults will assume in- 
creased importance in the reconversion 
period. It will be necessary for adults 
who have been at work in the war indus- 
tries to find new occupations. It likewise 
will be necessary for the young people 
who are entering the employment world 
for the first time to select an occupation 
that presents future opportunities in a 
civilian and peacetime economy. 


The Size of the Problem 


When war broke out in the early for- 
ties many civilian occupations disappear- 
ed. People who had been at work in the 
building trades and in many lines of pro- 
duction found it necessary to get a job 
in the aircraft factories or the shipyards. 
The young man who would normally 
have entered the employment world was 
drafted and marched away to war. The 
woman whose chief occupation was 
homemaking became a riveter. Many 
retailers became workers in munitions 
factories, and the service 6ccupations saw 
an exodus which left us with little or no 
domestic help. Between 1940 and 1943 
a million new jobs came into being in 
California. Most of them were connect- 
ed with the war effort. When the war 
is over many of these jobs wi!l disappear 
and people must find new employment. 

When California boys come marching 
home we will have a million oi more men 
who must have a job. Many of them 
have never had work experience other 
than in the military service. Many of 
them do not know what kind of civilian 
work is best suited to their interests and 
abilities. They will need the highest type 
of vocational guidance that can be pro- 
vided. 

At the present time the high school 
youth has not been confronted with the 
necessity of making an occupational 
choice. In the past few years his choice 
was made for him—the military service 


*Assistant Superintendent of Schools, Los Angeles. 


was his immediate objective. Sometime 
within the next few months this picture 
will change. Atomic bombs, jet propell- 
ed planes, other new instruments of war- 
fare and the declaration of war by Rus 
sia will hasten the final decision in the 
Orient. Selective service will cease. War 
jobs will come to an end. And the high 
school youth will again be confronted 
with the question—“What next, young 
man?” Here is the challenge to educa- 
tors and especially to counselors and 
those who furnish the materials upon 
which an intelligent choice of occupation 
is based. Here is a challenge to librar- 
ians, specialists in visual education and 
teachers of senior problems and occupa- 
tional information classes. 


The Employment Future 


Three quarters of a million war jobs 
will disappear when the war is over. 
Shipyard and aircraft factory positions 
will shrink to a small fraction of the 
present labor. The most efficient and the 
most skilled of the factory workers will 
probably find employment in the manu- 
facturing of civilian goods, but the pros- 
pects for new workers in these fields are 
not so bright. 

During the war period, government 
employment has increased by leaps and 
bounds. It is reasonable to expect that 
there will be a curtailment in public em- 
ployment. For the next five years youth 
will have less opportunity of entering 
government service than at any time in 
the past. If business conditions become 
unfavorable, certain types of government 
employment will have to be provided but 
this will be in the nature of relief or wel- 
fare work, and is probably not the type 
of employment youth should be encour- 
aged to seek. 


Building Construction 


One of the most promising fields of 
all industry for the years immediately 





ahead will be that of building construc- 
tion. The thousands who have come to 
this state will need a place to live. Old 
homes will be remodeled or replaced. 
New factories, stores and streets will be 
built. It is safe to say that for a decade 
to come those who choose the building 
trades will have excellent employment 
opportunities. Those with the proper 
ability should be encouraged to investi- 
gate such occupations as architecture, 
carpentry, masonry, plumbing, electrical 
installation, refrigeration and air condi- 
tioning, painting and decorating, and 
landscaping. 


Service Occupations 


When the stress of war is ended, peo- 
ple will again enjoy more leisure. From 
all over the world they will come to Cal- 
ifornia as tourists to take advantage of 
our recreational resources. Hundreds of 
new jobs will come into being, each con- 
cerned with the service of people; trans- 
portation, hotel accomodations, feeding, 
information service, etc. It is also evi- 
dent that California families will need 
new types of home service. Domestic 
help is an outstanding example but by no 
means the only field for such activity. 
Laundries, cleaning establishments, auto- 
mobile service and prepared food service 
will also be called upon to enlarge their 
capacity several fold. 


Trade and Business 


Through the Los Angeles port will 
flow a continuous stream of goods to the 
Orient and to South America. The re- 
lated tasks will call for the skill and 
knowledge of thousands of people who 
understand the geography, the language, 
and the customs of the nations that will 
be our consumers. Domestic trade will 
likewise flourish. Consumer demand 
has been dammed up and when trade 
channels become normal young people 
will find attractive employment oppor- 
tunities in merchandising, packaging, 
distributing, advertising, and all other 
phases of domestic trade. 
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Other New Opportunities 

It is too early to predict the future of 
many new industries which the war has 
brought to California. What will hap- 
pen to aluminum, rubber, steel, magne- 
sium, plastics? What will be the new 
developments in the aircraft industry? 
Will automobile manufacturing come to 
Southern California? Is Hollywood to 
be the style center and greatest clothing 
market of the world? These and many 
other questions must be answered for 
the youth of today and tomorrow. 


The Professions 


Education offers one of the most likely 
fields of all the professional occupations. 
School attendance is bound to increase 
during the next ten years. The war crop 
of babies soon will be starting to school 
and by 1950 we will have twice as many 
youngsters in the first grade as attended 
in the last year before the war. They 
will not remain in the first grade but will 
move on; a wave of pupils requiring a 
great increase in the number of teachers 
at all levels. We need some vital and 
dynamic materials that will assist in 
counseling pupils who have an aptitude 
for the teaching profession. 

Social service is another profession 
that gives promise of increase. Adjust- 
ment problems of returning veterans and 
their families, and the social work that 
will need to be done for displaced war 
workers, makes this an attractive field. 
The situation in the other professions is 
not quite so clear. How long will the 
armed forces require the services of our 
doctors and dentists? When will they 
return to civilian practice? If the time 
is long because of the needs of rehabili- 
tation, we will find our communities still 
lacking in required medical and dental 
services. 


Implications for Library Service 


It is evident that occupational adjust- 
ment is going to be one of the chief con- 
cerns of our community and especially 
of our schools. At all levels—elemen- 
tary, secondary, college and adult-schools 


(Continued on page 27) 
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AUTO TRUCK SERVICE 
IN VENTURA COUNTY 


ELIZABETH R. TOPPING 


A "feeder County does some of its 
community extension work through 
book truck stations. Before going into fig- 
ures here is a little about our readers 
whom the trucks and cars serve. Of all 
the branches to which we go, we come in- 
to closest relations with the people of 
mountain branches because, perhaps, they 
are more permanent. The assistants know 
the ranches, their owners and often some 
of their relatives. Each borrower is very 
much of a person. The assistant realizes 
that if the weather turns bad, she may 
not get into the mountains for two 
months. She knows that the books chos- 
en must last through shut-in days of 
storm and cold, There must be enough 
books for a whole family, the help and 


maybe for some neighbors. These peo- 
ple in the sparsely settled areas with 
time to listen to their radios, are thought- 
ful about national affairs. This affects 
their choice of books. 

Next in interest are the people on the 
big company ranches. They are of two 
kinds, officers and workers. In the old 
days when work was done almost en- 
tirely by Spanish-speaking people, the 
truck served more whole families. At 
present the Nationals who have come in 
from Mexico to work are young men 
who live in barracks. They have no 
families with them. The people with 
families are those from Arkansas, Okla- 
homa, Missouri and Texas and other 
states. They are English speaking but 





often illiterate. Even so the assistants 
report they are often surprised at the 
adult circulation. The borrowers are 
made up at one ranch almost entirely of 
office workers and foremen and families. 
The laborers there come and go too 
rapidly to form any reading habits. The 
Nationals at another ranch come and go 
also, but their reading habits have been 
formed. While here they read and ask 
for the best that is written and trans- 
lated into Spanish, Shakespeare, Dante, 
poetry and drama as well as many out- 
standing books of Spanish literature. 
They ask for the London Illustrated 
News, PM and other periodicals of high 
quality. 

At one of our formerly Spanish-speak- 
ing camps we are having an increasing 
number of colored people. To these are 
added newcomers from Oklahoma, 
Texas, Missouri and Arkansas. The 
Negroes live on this company ranch and 
are deeply appreciative of the books 
brought to them. One of the women 
asked for a grammar so she could find 
out how to use “I” and “me” correctly. 

In addition we stop at many small set- 
tlements of American people. whose 
tastes run largely to Westerns, myster- 
ies, and light fiction. But occasionally, 
we have demands for technical books, 
biography and sociology. As at an ordi- 
nary library desk, demands are unpre- 
dictable, especially with the changing 
population of our county. 

We make one visit to an institution 
for girls. We give out books to the offi- 
cers and inmates. The tastes of the offi- 
cers are like those of any mixed group, 
but the young women like Westerns, 
spy and detective stories very well 
though a few do a much higher type of 
reading. 

Last of all are the outposts where men 
in the service are stationed. Comic sheets 
and books of. cartoons are in demand 
where reading light is poor, but for the 
rest the tastes are as varied as the men. 

So much for the readers to whom our 
auto-trucks distribute books. Now for 
questions about the set-up of the work. 
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Whenever inquiries are made of us 
about the distribution of books by auto- 
truck, the questions run like this: “How 
many cars have you?” “How much 
did they cost?” “How many miles do 
they run?” “What does it cost to run 
them?” 

Ventura County Free Library uses 
two trucks and two cars for its extension 
work. Two trucks and one car not only 
deliver books to branches and schools 
but actually give books out to patrons. 
Shelves for books have been built at the 
back of the Plymouth sedan and on the 
sides of the Ford and International 
trucks. 


The Ford was purchased in 1935 and 
cost $658.87 plus $100 for shelving and 
the cost of operation was 2.54 cents per 
mile in 1943-44. The International 
truck was purchased in 1939; it cost 
$777 plus about $100 for shelving and 
the expense of running it in 1943-44 was 
1.72 cents per mile. The Plymouth was 
acquired by trading in our old Ford 
sedan and paying $300 extra in March 
1942 and costs 1.77 cents per mile for 
1943-44. Purchased in 1941 the Chev 
rolet sedan cost $903.05 and was opera- 
ted for 2.34 cents per mile for 1943-44.* 

Last year the cars travelled 37,547 
miles. We would be glad to supply a 
schedule on request. 

Are the automobiles prepared at the 
factory for the distribution of books? No, 
the superstructures were built by our 
own cabinet maker, What do we do in 
stormy weather? We do not go out. 
How much bad weather do we have? 
Very little in a country where there are 
rarely many days of rainy weather. Our 
rainfall averages fifteen inches. There 
are about three hundred days of sunshine 
in the county. We have very few rainy 
days as most of the rain falls at night. 
How many times do we go out to a loca- 
tion? We send the large truck to one 
large ranch where we charge about a 
hundred books an hour, once a week. 
How many people go on the truck? To 


(Continued on page 40) 


*Figures on cost of operation of cars was obtained from the Ventura County Road Department. 
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ROCKET BOOKS 


IHE term rocket books has nothing 
to do with Cal Tech’s rockets, or jet 
propulsion, or science, or war. The 
phrase was coined by the Dean Hibbard 
of Northwestern University to describe 
“those books which somehow pack with- 
in themselves the power to carry the 
reader farther than the impact of a sin- 
gle explosion.” 

He tells us that one book led him to 
ten others that greatly enriched his life. 
“There are two types of rocket books,” 
he says, “one type derives their power 
of propulsion from their subject matter. 
In these the author needs only to write 
on a subject which strikes fire with his 
reader. The other type finds their im- 
pelling force in some individual quality 
of the author.” The subject type is the 
one with which we are concerned today. 
As Dean Hibbard says, “It is one of the 
joys of rocket book reading that no one 
can ever make a list of such books for 
others to follow. What might be a 
rocket book for me might be so much 
wood pulp for another . . . The spirit of 
adventure which sends one man from one 
book to another and from that to a third, 
is a highly personal experience.” So we 
are merely passing on the idea, and tell- 
ing you of the fields into which this 
rocket book reader has been led. 

In 1942 there appeared in the Atlan- 
tic Monthly, and subsequently in book 
form, the life of a great musician. After 
reading this book the rocket propelled 
us, not only into the field of music, but 
into the field of race relations—because 
Roland Hayes is primarily a great Negro 
and a great man. 

Angel Mo and her son Roland Hayes, 
by McKinley Helm, takes one from thes 
Flatwoods of the deep South, to Boston, 
and finally to the capitals of Europe, 
where the great-grand-son of a high-born 
African chief (captured and brought to 
this country as a slave) captivated vast 
audiences, crowned heads and common- 
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*Librarian, Arroyo Seco Branch, Los Angeles Public Library. 


ers alike, with his singing of Negro spirit- 
uals. Many of us have heard Roland 
Hayes sing, and we catch our breath 
when we remember his interpretation of 
that great spiritual, “He never said a 
mumblin’ word”. This spiritual was part 
of his heritage as it was his great grand- 
father who composed it. Roland Hayes 
has taught two continents to value the 
quality of his voice and the richness of 
his Negro heritage. Sustaining him al- 
ways was the fineness and common sense 
of Angel Mo, his mother and wise coun- 
sellor, who always said, “Remember who 
you are,” as she reminded him that he 
was a Negro, and that there must be no 
harshness in his living or thinking. 

Although the picture of Roland Hayes, 
the artist, is unforgettable, it was Roland 
Hayes the Negro, his character, his sim- 
plicity, his struggles, and his lack of bit- 
terness, that sent this reader rocketing 
into the field of race relations. This led 
to biographies of other great Negroes, 
such as Rackham Holt’s life of George 
Washington Carver, the distinguished 
Negro scientist, pioneer in chemurgy and 
scientific agriculture. 

Then an explosion sent us into the 
depths of Richard Wright's Black Boy, 
an account of his childhood and youth. 
It is a harrowing and disturbing book, 
for here may be seen the “grim bare 
bones” of what it feels like to be a lower- 
class Negro youth, to-day, growing up 
in the Black Belt. The whole tragedy 
of a race seems dramatized here, and 
forces home unpalatable facts of a sub 
merged minority, a problem far from 
being faced squarely. 

Here our interest in the race question 
turned from individuals to a study of a 
specific group. This we found in Roi 
Ottley’s New World a’coming. Ottley is 
a Negro Journalist and a native of Har- 
lem. He depicts its color and rhythm, 
its leaders, its business enterprises, 
its churches and uplift organizations, as 
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well as its deep social unrest and its 
sources of racial bitterness. In spite of 
its stormy and tragic side, life here is 
gay at times. The author is a good story- 
teller and certain of his stories stick in 
one’s mind long after reading. The book 
also sounds a challenge and a warning, 
that what happened in Harlem can hap- 
pen in other cities. But he ends on a 
note of hope that there is a new world 
a-coming, with the sweep and fury of 
the resurrection. 

And now we were rocketed into really 
deep waters. Gunnar Myrdal’s Ameri- 
can dilemma; the Negro problem in 
modern democracy, is a two volume 
study which has been called the most 
penetrating and important book on the 
subject. The Carnegie Corporation en- 
trusted Dr. Myrdal, a Swedish econo- 
mist, with the task of undertaking a com- 
prehensive study of the Negro question 
im America, because he would be un- 
hampered by national or racial consider- 
ations. He deals with all phases of the 
Negro minority (10% of the population 
of the United States) set against the 
background of the “American Creed”. 
He says that the dilemma between Amer- 
ican ideals and social concepts, and the 
actual behavior of whites toward Negro 
and Negro towards white, represent 
moral lag in the development of our na- 
tion—our greatest failure. 

Now these books about the Negro led 
us on to an absorbing interest in race 
relations as a whole, and our rocket book 
reading propelled us into the study of 
other minority groups in America, and 
basis of prejudice. There have been 
numerous books, magazine articles, and 
pamphlets published on the subject of 
the races of mankind, minority groups 
and racial prejudice. 

The book that most clarified our think- 
ing is anything but hammock reading. 
It is really a reference book, a compen- 
dium and mine of information and in- 
spiration about our foreign population. 
The title is One America; the history 
and contribution and present problems 
of our racial and national minorities, 
edited by Francis Brown and Josef Rou- 
cek. The purpose of the book is a de- 
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velopment of a sympathetic understand- 
ing and whole-hearted appreciation “of 
the many-colored fabric of American 
culture, which to some extent is not yet a 
fabric, certainly not a completed one, but 
a collection of rich materials waiting to 
be-woven”. One America is a construc: 
tive book, tracing the heritage of our 
minority groups, and their contribution 
to our culture. It discusses the origin 
and nature of group conflict and preju- 
dice, and the methods of combating it. 
It shows that prejudices can be sloughed 
off as vestiges of out-moded tribalism. 
Not all of the methods suggested are 
new, but they are certainly sound. It 
suggests the adoption by more commun- 
ities of such plans as the Springfield 
Plan and that more cities form Civic 
Unity Committees. 


It is significant that within recent 
years more than 150 major cities have 
done so. The authors tell us that the 
only way to modify individual attitudes 
and habitual responses in regard to mi- 
nority peoples is a long-time, continuous, 
national program of re-education, prov 
ing to the American people that diver- 
sity of culture is a source of strength 
rather than a weakness. 

In the world of sports, good sports 
manship and fair play have been quali- 
ties instilled into American youth. In 
the advance of civilization, the world of 
human relationships should ever be char- 
acterized by these qualities. By this test, 
social, economic and professional ostra- 
cism of certain racial or national groups 
would no longer be tolerated. It is a 
task commanding the united efforts of 
education, religion and science, and is 
sufficiently challenging to enlist the 
whole-hearted support of all character 
and opinion-forming agencies. It is only 
with their consistent cooperation that 
mutual appreciation and human under- 
"standing will truly create “One Amer’ 
ica”. 
From here our interest was directed to 
books about Americans of Japanese an- 
cestry, who are considered in a book en- 
titled Prejudice by Carey Williams. 


Florence Means has written a story for 
(Continued on page 42) 
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RECRUITING 


E. BEN EVANS* 


E prospect of interesting young 

people in the library profession may 
seem rather remote just now. It is too 
much to expect that at present young 
men and women will give much thought 
to a vocation, particularly one which has 
the unfortunate reputation of being just 
the job for poor old Aunt Mathilda. 
Nevertheless, we librarians should begin 
immediately on a two-fold program: to 
recruit capable men and women who will 
be looking for suitable civilian vocations, 
and to interest promising secondary 
school and college students in librarian- 
ship. 

As librarians we believe in our pro- 
fession; we feel that we are doing worth- 
while and satisfying work; we want to 
see it continued and improved; and it is 
therefore our obligation, individually and 
collectively, to recruit capable young peo- 
ple to carry it on. It we don’t try to in- 
terest them in librarianship today, no 
body else will do it for us. 

We regard our profession as a grow- 
ing body of persons, studying, experi- 
menting, trying to raise standards and 
improve its service to the public. A con- 
tinuous stream of capable, trained, and 
enthusiastic young people is essential to 
such a profession in order that it con- 
- tinue to grow and develop. Yet our re- 
cruiting has been rather haphazard, and 
as a group we have made little effort to 
interest outstanding secondary school 
and college students in general. 

How can we guide young men and 
women to a consideration of librarian- 
ship as a career? The following points 
are offered as practical suggestions with 
the hope that they will stimulate not 
only further thought but action. Some 
of these suggestions are obvious, some 
may not be adapted to local situations, 
and some have been followed by many 
librarians for years. Nevertheless, all 
are included so that the list may be used 
to check your activities in recruiting. 


*Librarian, Bakersfield High School and Junior College. 


Some may be carried out by individual 
librarians, some by library staffs, some 
should be sponsored by the concerted 
work of the professional library organi- 
zations. The first few suggestions apply 
especially to the aim of recruiting capa- 
ble men and women for civilian voca- 
tions at the end of the war; the middle 
group applies to the second aim of in- 
teresting secondary school and college 
students in librarianship; the remaining 
suggestions are of a general nature, and 
some of them need to be sponsored by 
groups or the library associations. 

1. Do not overlook the older person 
in recruiting for the profession. Many 
librarians, particularly in educational in- 
stitutions, were teachers before becoming 
librarians. Since it is now possible to 


secure library training during summer 
sessions, teachers can take the work with- 
out interfering with their regular posi- 
tions and may be interested in changing 
to librarianship as a career. 


College, 
university, and special library work offer 
many opportunities to the subject special- 
ist and Ph.D. who will take time out to 
secure the library training. 

2. Visit the veterans’ counselor sta- 
tioned at your local United States Em- 
ployment Service. Point out to him the 
opportunities in librarianship for the re- 
turning veterans of ability, particularly 
those who are entitled to additional edu- 
cation at government expense. Leave 
pamphlet material on the vocation with 
him and indicate that you would be glad 
to discuss the advantages and disadvan- 
tages of librarianship with anyone inter- 
ested. ° 

3. If clerical or non-professional em- 
ployees of libraries show promise of abil- 
ity in the field, encourage them to con- 
tinue their training. Give them leaves 
of absence for attending school. Such 
individuals might be able to get library 
training by attending a number of sum- 
mer school sessions over a period of years. 
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As an incentive to further training, at 
least one large library in this country is 
offering longer than usual vacations with 
pay to employees who spend the time 
attending school. 

4. Co-operate with the recruitment 
committees of such library school alumni 
associations as that of the University of 
California School of Librarianship, 
through Thomas S. Dabagh, Librarian, 
Los Angeles County Law Library, Chair- 
man; or that of the University of South- 
ern California School of Library Science, 
through Mrs. Dorothy Engstrum Rosen, 
University of Southern California Li- 
brary, Chairman. If you have sugges- 
tions to offer or need help on a local re- 
cruiting matter, consult the recruiting 
committee of your own library school 
alumni association. 


5. See to it that librarianship be call- 
ed to the attention of young people as a 
part of the vocational guidance programs 
of schools and colleges in your commun- 
ity. Do not conduct a high pressure 
campaign to sell librarianship as a career, 
for that method would only result in dis- 
appointments and dissatisfied librarians. 
Students obviously not fitted for library 
work should, of course, be discouraged 
at the start. However, as one who never 
considered librarianship as a career dur- 
ing school and college days but later en- 
tered the profession through pure chance, 
I feel that we should make a definite 
effort to give young people a fair pic- 
ture of the opportunities in library work. 
They will have to make their decisions 
individually, but we can see to it that 
they are given an opportunity to consider 
librarianship, and we can furnish infor- 
mation so that they may investigate it 
conveniently. Specifically, get in touch 
with the vocational counselors ‘of the 
schools and colleges of your community 
and tell them about librarianship as a 
career. Some counselors still think of 
suggesting librarianship as a vocation 
only to the shy, introvert bookworm, and 
they have no conception of the wide 
variety of work done by librarians nor 
of the opportunities for the capable all- 
around student. Supply the counselors 
and the school libraries with plenty of 
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pamphlet material about librarianship as 
a career. Indicate that you would be 
glad to co-operate with the school’s vo- 
cational guidance program by talking to 
students about your field or by inviting 
a group of them to visit your library 
Since department heads in colleges often 
serve as counselors to their students, in- 
formation on the opportunities in librar- 
ianship for majors in each department 
might be given to the professors in 
charge. Co-operate with your local 
school and college librarians in carrying 
out such plans. 

6. Employ paid student assistants on 
a part time basis in your library and 
select outstanding students for the jobs. 
Give the promising boys and girls a 
chance to work in various departments 
of the library, so that they may see the 
variety of work performed. Take time 
to get acquainted with them, and if they 
are of the right type and caliber, encour- 
age them to enter the profession. 

7. Encourage and assist the activities 
of such groups as Kappa Phi Zeta, col- 
lege undergraduate library sorority or- 
ganized at U.C.L.A. to introduce pros- 
pective librarians to librarianship as a 
career. 

8. You might indirectly help to at- 
tract capable boys and girls to the pro- 
fession by taking part in various com- 
munity youth activities such as the Camp 
Fire Girls, Boy Scouts, and Y work. 

9. Establish scholarships for worthy 
library school students. This would 
make it possible for a few individuals to 
enter the profession who might otherwise 
go into something else because of the 
shortage of money. A fifth year seems 
long to the student without adequate 
financial resources. Existing loan funds 
are helpful, but they do not go far 
enough. 


10. Encourage and support a definite, 
well-planned, and continuous program 
of public relations sponsored by our pro- 
fessional associations on a local, state, 
and national scale to inform the public 
of the wide variety of services performed 
by librarians. Comparatively few peo 
ple in our country realize what librarians 
can do for them, and it is only through 
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a concerted informational campaign that 
we can combat the caricature of the pro- 
fession found so often in the motion pic- 
tures, on the air, and in print. We need 
more articles in popular magazines such 
as “Passing the Book”, which appeared 
in the September, 1943 issue of Made- 
moiselle. In order to reach secondary 
school students, we should submit arti- 
cles to periodicals published for school 
use. The radio is already being used to 
good advantage by some librarians. Our 
local newspapers will, no doubt, be will- 
ing to devote space to our libraries again 
when paper is no longer rationed. 

11. We need additional brief, attrac- 
tively illustrated leaflets on librarianship 
as a career that we can distribute with- 
out cost to interested persons. “Passing 
the Book”, reprinted by the A.L.A. from 
Mademoiselle has proved invaluable in 
interesting girls in our profession. A 
local project of importance is the reprint- 
ing of “Are You Interested?” adapted 
to California conditions by the School 
Library Association of California, South- 
ern Section. An illustrated brochure 
covering library opportunities in Cali- 
fornia similar to “Aim High” of the 
Enoch Pratt Free Library would be very 
helpful in catching the attention of 
young women. Perhaps there should be a 
separate leaflet devoted to a career in 
librarianship for men, for most of the 
present material is addressed to young 
women. (“Get some eligible men and the 
girls will follow them into the profes- 
sion”, was the frank advice of one young 
woman). 

12. Perhaps other library schools 
could follow the lead of the ‘Unieessioy 
of Denver School of Librarianship and 
issue an attractive pamphlet with many 
photographs showing the various types 
of work to which library training may 
lead. 

13. Every library should have copies 
of leaflets on librarianship as a career 
available for free distribution to inter- 
ested persons. Don’t hide these mater- 
ials in your files; place them in a promi- 
nent position in your library for young 
people to find and take along. 

14. Since many schools are using mo- 


tion pictures in their vocational guidance 
programs, interest in librarianship might 
be stimulated through the use of this me- 
dium. If a suitable film is not now avail- 
able, perhaps our professional associa- 
tions should sponsor one. Librarians 
might well arrange for the showing of 
such films in the school systems of their 
communities. 

15. The Sue Barton and Penny 
Marsh series may not be the highest type 
of literature, but the girls read them 
avidly and often become interested, at 
least momentarily, in nursing as a voca- 
tion. Perhaps additional teen-age voca- 
tional fiction with a library background 
would stimulate investigation of our pro 
fession as a career. 

16. Staff associations or library clubs 
might carry out projects similar to that 
of the Alpha Rho Field Chapter of Phi 
Delta Kappa, men’s professional educa- 
tion fraternity, which sponsors each year 
a boys’ night to which each member 
brings an outstanding high school or 
junior college boy. The meeting con- 
sists of games, entertainment, a good din- 
ner, and a short talk on teaching as a 
man’s job. Though this informal get-to- 
gether may not result in many boys im- 
mediately deciding to become teachers, 
it does give them a pleasant experience 
to remember when faced with the decis- 
ion of a career in later years, and it may 
lead them to investigate the teaching 
profession at that time. A similar meet- 
ing sponsored by librarians with the co- 
operation of school authorities might 
provide an effective means of getting ac- 
quainted with young people and inter- 
esting them in our work. 

17. It is obvious that it is of the ut- 
most importance to work for the im- 
provement of the profession. Increase 
in salaries, betterment of working condi- 
tions, and enlarged opportunities for ad- 
vancement will make it just that much 
easier to attract capable young people. 

18. Even the placement of librarians 
may influence the recruiting of young 
people. According to one library school 
director, the placing of a young, attrac- 
tive, and intelligent librarian in a wo- 


(Continued on page 40) 
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THE HOOVER LIBRARY ON WAR, 
REVOLUTION, AND PEACE AND 
THE PROMOTION OF PEACE 


NINA ALMOND 


4 bes purpose of this institution is 
* to promote peace. Its records 
stand as a challenge to those who pro- 
mote war.” Thus spoke Herbert Hoover 
on June 20, 1941 at the dedication of the 
tower which now houses the Hoover 
Library on War, Revolution, and Peace 
and the Hoover Research Institute, on 
the Stanford University Campus. 

For more than a quarter of a century 
the officials and friends of the Hoover 
Library have been building up collections 
on war and revolutions of the Twentieth 
Century and on international coopera- 
tion and peace movements of thé same 
period. The World War of 1914-1918, 
its causes, conduct, and results, the pres- 
ent war, revolutions and revolutionary 
movements and the potent socio-political 
conceptions of the time, peace plans and 
discussions, international organization 
and administration and international re- 
lations of this period,—these have been 
the fields chosen by the Hoover Library 
for intensive documentation. 

In the Hoover Library, side by side 
with the documentation of wars and rev- 
olutions of the Twentieth Century stand 
the records of the attempts to organize 
peace during that same period. 

The nucleus around which the Library 
was built up is the records of the great 
humanitarian enterprises directed by its 
founder,—the Commission for Relief in 
Belgium and the concomitants of the 
peace settlements following the First 
World War,—the American Relief Ad- 
ministration and other relief operations 
authorized by the Allied and Associated 
Powers. To these archives later were 
added certain records of the Near East 
Relief and the American Red Cross. 

Early in its history the Hoover Library 
acquired the library of Alfred Fried, 
eminent Austrian jurist and pacifist, win- 
ner of the Nobel peace prize. This li- 
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brary comprises a comprehensive history 
of the great peace movements from the 
latter part of the nineteenth century 
down to 1922. Three active funds in the 
Hoover Library continue specifically the 
documentation of peace, international co- 
Operation and organization. These are 
the David Starr Jordan Foundation, the 
Charles Fletcher Dole Fund, and the Lou 
Henry Hoover Fund, a memorial fund 
established by the friends of Mrs. Hoover 
to acquire materials relating primarily 
to peace plans and international organi- 
zation during and following the present 
war. 

Among the special subjects in the 
implementation of peace, on which the 
Hoover Library collects intensively, are 
international organization and adminis 
tration thru international law and agree- 
ments, arbitration, international aspects 
of colonial and minorities problems, food, 
raw materials, natural resources, public 
health and other social problems, com- 
munications and transit, trade, cartels 
and trusts, banking and finance, arma- 
ments and refugees. In collecting these 
materials special emphasis is placed on 
the period since the close of World War, 
1914-1918. 

The Library’s documentation of the 
Paris Peace Conference of 1919 includes 
not only the official documents of the 
actual Conference but related documents 
on territorial problems, plebiscites, war 
debts and reparations, problems of new 
states, prisoners of war, and commissions 
of control and military occupation. All 
of these problems, among many others, 
have arisen in connection with the pres- 
ent war or will appear in modified or 
new forms when the peace settlements 
are formulated. 


In the Library are the documents of 


the first world government, the League 
of Nations, and its auxiliary bodies, the 
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World Court, the International Labor 
Office and the International Institute of 
Intellectual Cooperation. Here, too, are 
the records of the important international 
conferences and congresses of the twen- 
tieth century and the primary documents 
of nations which cover their international 
relations, during this period, in their 
political, economic and cultural aspects. 


The Library has made a special effort 
to collect the materials: newspapers, 
serials, books, and pamphlets, issued or 
distributed by unofficial organizations 
and societies, both national and interna- 
tional, which deal with peace and inter- 
national cooperation during this century 
—both those supporting and those op- 
posed to these principles. This collection 
is an important part of the Library's 
project to provide materials for studies 
of propaganda and public opinion. 

Exhibits of the Library's materials are 
continually on display in the cases in the 
Exhibition Rooms. For visitors during 
the United Nations Conference in San 
Francisco, April-June 1945, the cases 
showed documents illustrating “Experi- 


“ences in International Government and 


International Cooperation since the In- 
ternational Peace Conference at The 
Hague in 1899 with Emphasis on the 
Period Since 1918.” In this exhibit 
were displayed documents of the estab- 
lishment and constitutional development 
of the League of Nations, the World 
Court, International Labor Organization, 
International Organization for Intellec- 
tual Cooperation, as well as token items 
from the Library's collections of minutes 
and reports of the most important in- 
ternational conferences from the Hague 
Conference in 1899 (the first conference 
ever called to discuss the means of estab- 
lishing peace without reference to any 
particular war) down to the Inter-Amer- 
ican Conference on Problems of War 
and Peace held in Mexico City in Febru- 
ary-March 1945, and the declarations 
and agreements of the United Nations 
conferences. 


In the Reading Room, on the open 
shelves, were the important current books 
on peace plans, peace settlements and in- 


ternational organization and cooperation 
and in special bookcases, available to all, 
were the materials on the problems be- 
fore the Conference, which were issued 
or distributed by influential organizations 
in the United States, including those 
organizations which had been chosen by 
the State Department as Consultants to 
the Conference. 


The Hoover Research Institute car- 
ries on research in the Library’s mater- 
ials, and publishes the results of this re- 
search in the Hoover Lib:ary Publica- 
tions Series. The Staff of the Institute 
offer courses of instruction in Stanford 
University on the history of internation- 
al relations, peace settlements, and the 
international relations of specific areas 
or countries. 

The Hoover Library is open to a lim- 
ited number of undergraduates of Stan- 
ford University, to graduate students 
and to scholars and other qualified inves- 
tigators who are working in the Library's 
fields. The causes and results of World 
War, 1914-1918, relief and reconstruc- 
tion, propaganda and public opinion, in- 
ternational administration and relations, 
and peace settlements have been the sub- 
jects most frequently studied here. The 
published results of this research by visit- 
ing scholars and members of the faculty 
of Stanford University, issued indepen- 
dently of the Hoover Library Publica- 
tions Series, have reached a considerable 
number of titles. 

In these ways, therefore——in docu- 
mentary displays in the Exhibition 
Rooms which are open to all visitors, in 
courses of instruction in Stanford Uni- 
versity, and in books and articles written 
from research in the Library's materials, 
the Hoover Library and Institute, have 
made, and will continue to make, their 
contribution to the cause of peace. 
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SAN DIEGO’S GOVERNMENTAL 
REFERENCE LIBRARY 


CORNELIA D. PLAISTER 


HE newest service the San Diego 

Public Library is offering is a Gov- 
ernmental Reference Library opened re- 
cently in the Civic Center building on 
the waterfront. The need for such a 
library has been keenly felt for several 
years. With the city and county of San 
Diego both occupying the handsome 
Civic Center Building facing San Diego 
bay and the Pacific Ocean, the oppor- 
tunity was great for giving both city 
and county officials and employees li- 
brary service from one central collection 
of material. 


Intensive work on the idea of estab- 
lishing such a library was started in the 
fall of 1944. The Public Library agreed 
to loan from its staff Mrs. Ethel Bixby 
Leech. The steering committee agreed 
that the library should be under the di- 
rection of the City Public Library with 
the County Library cooperating with ad- 
vice and counsel. The director and 
librarian of the Vocational School de- 
partment of the City Schools also offer- 
ed full cooperation, especially assistance 
in furnishing books and other materials 
for the training program. 


It was decided that the first task was 
to survey the present holdings of the 
various city departments and to make a 
union catalog of them for the Govern- 
mental Reference Library. This proved 
to be a time-consuming task but it had 
many beneficial results. All city depart- 
ment heads were most cooperative, put- 
ting their resources in books, pamphlets, 
reports, etc. at Mrs. Leech’s disposal. 
While working in the department she 
had an opportunity to tell the employees 
of the proposed library, and to determine 
from them which of their holdings they 
might be willing to place in such a cen- 
tral library and which they would be 
willing to loan for short periods to other 
departments. The union catalog will 
show duplication and lacks in the re- 
sources of the city offices. A similar 
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check of the holdings of the county de- 
partments will be made when the city 
holdings are complete. 

In the spring of 1945 Room 603 in the 
Civic Center was given to the Govern- 
mental Reference Library and some 
equipment and a telephone were install- 
ed. 

The function of the library will be 
to supply city and county officials with 
accurate information on government and 
its administration. Newest practices and 
experiments by other cities and counties 
and the latest findings of governmental 
experts will be available. Important ma- 
terial will be routed to interested offi- 
cials and special articles will be called 
to the attention of individual employees. 
Research for officials will be carried on 
and full cooperation will be given the 
training programs. 

Until the collection is more adequate 
its use will be limited to city and county 
employees. Later it is hoped that stu- 
dents of government both in the city 
schools and the San Diego State College 
will find the library a rich field for their 
research. Some of the original collection 
of the library will be the books of the 
late John Hessin Clarke, former Chief 
Justice of the United States, who willed 
his entire personal library to the San 
Diego Public Library. —~ 


Indexes to volume 4 of the Bulletin, 
compiled by Mrs. Harriet S. Davids, and 
to volume 5, compiled by the Junior 
members and edited by Patricia Clark, 
are now being printed. Copies will be 
sent to all Institutional members of the 
CLA. No request is necessary for these, 
but individual members who wish copies 
should write to the Executive Secretary, 
Mrs. Jean C. Bishop, 1947 Lyon Street, 
San Francisco 15. The Cumulative In- 
dex to the CLA Bulletin 1933-38 is also 
inthe hands of the printer. It will be 
sold at 50 cents a copy, and orders should 
be sent to Mrs. Bishop. 
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1945 LEGISLATION 
OF INTEREST TO LIBRARIES 


ELEANOR H. MORGAN 


Mo of the bills reported upon in 
the C.L.A. Bulletin have since been 
enacted into laws which will become ef- 
fective September 15. 


Distribution of State Documents 


California will be the pioneer in pro- 
viding for a systematic and complete dis- 
tribution of state publications to libraries 

as provided under S. B. 1003 (Ch. 1403, 
Statutes of 1945). Chiefly through the 
active sponsorship of the C.L.A. State 
Documents Committee and particularly 
through the unflagging work of its chair- 
man, Jerome K. Wilcox, there will be set 
up in California a designated number 
of “complete” and “selective” depository 
libraries similar to the depository system 
for federal publications. 


By the terms of the bill, libraries de- 
siring to become depositories must make 
application to the State Director of Fi- 

wnance. Those so designated must con- 
tract to provide adequate facilities for 
preservation and use of the publications 
and must agree to render reasonable ser- 
vice to qualified patrons. Applications 
for a “complete” depository should be 
carefully considered in advance, because 
the law provides that such libraries will 
receive everything issued by state depart- 
ments wihch is printed or duplicated by 
any method except carbon paper. Since 
applications will be considered in order 
of their receipt, interested libraries are 
urged to write to the Director of Finance 
immediately. 


When the new system is in operation, 
the State Library will no longer send out 


current state publications. Libraries 
should apply for the depository privilege 
if they wish to continue to receive such 
documents. 


School Library Service 


S. B. 369, Chapter 1165, removes the 
limitation upon the amount which may 


be apportioned to library funds of city 
school districts. The previous maximum 
was $1.00 per pupil in average daily at- 
tendance. A. B. 736, Chapter 1239, in- 
creases the minimum apportionment for 
the library fund of elementary school 
districts from $25 to $50, and raises from 
$50 to $75 the amount that 'may be ap- 
portioned by the county superintendent 
when no request is made by the district. 
A. B. 798, Chapter 1078, permits school 
districts that employ a district superin- 
tendent of schools or school librarian for 
full time to purchase library books and 
apparatus without regard to lists which 
may have been adopted by the county or 
city board of education. A. B. 741, 
Chapter 1239, permits agreements be- 
tween county librarians and county su- 
perintendents of schools whereby the 
county superintendents of schools may 
furnish to school districts the library ser- 
vice now supplied by the county libraries. 


Assembly bills 1482 and 1576 which 
were special appropriation bills to the 
State Department of Education for the 
development of audio-visual education 
and for the establishment of a radio 
broadcasting system failed to pass the 
Legislature. However, A. B. 961, Chap- 
ter 1476, augments the budget of the De- 
partment of Education to the extent of 
$388,680. This special appropriation 
will probably provide for the develop- 
ment of audio-visual education and also 
for a less ambitious radio broadcasting 
program than was originally planned. 

Civil Service and Retirement 

Most of the bills contemplating chan- 
ges in civil service and retirement laws 
in their application to employees who 
have been on military leave or leave of 
absence for industrial war work were 
enacted into law. In addition the State 
Retirement law was considerably liber- 


(Continued on page 41) 
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A ROUNDABOUT OF BOOKS 


TIME TO LAUGH 


“Yes, a good book always bears reading more than once, but a really funny one 
can be read — at intervals — almost indefinitely.” 
—May LAMBERTON BECKER 
BATTLEDORE, July 1945. 


FUN TO BEGIN WITH (5-8 year olds) 


Madeline, by Ludwig Bemelmans. Simon & Schuster, 1939. 
Five Chinese brothers, by Claire Bishop. Coward-McCann, 1938. 
Johnny Crow’s garden, by Leslie Brooke. Warne, 1903. 

Don’t frighten the lion, by Margaret W. Brown. Harper, 1942. 
Hey diddle diddle, by Randolph Caldecott. Warne. 

Hole in the wall, by Rene d’Harnoncourt. Knopf, 1931. 

Merry shipwreck, by Georges Duplaix. Harper, 1942, 

Little Toot, by Hardie Gramatky. Putnam, 1939. 

Make way for ducklings, by Robert McCloskey. Viking, 1941. 
Curious George, by H. A. Rey. Houghton, 1941. 

Magic Michael, by Louis Slobodkin. Macmillan, 1944. 


NONSENSE FOR THE 8-10 YEAR OLDS 


Castle number nine, by Ludwig Bemelmans. Viking, 1937. 
The fast sooner hound, by Arna Bontemps. Houghton, 1942. 
Freddy the detective, by Walter Brooks. Knopf, 1932. 


Andy and the lion, by James Dougherty. Viking, 1938. 

Walter the lazy mouse, by Marjorie Flack. Doubleday, 1937. 

And to think that I saw it on Mulberry Street, by Theodor Geisel. Vanguard, 
1937. 

The 500 hats of Bartholomew Gubbins, by Theodor Geisel. Vanguard, 1938. 

Augustus and the mountains, by LeGrand Henderson, Bobbs Merrill, 1941. 

Just so stories, by Rudyard Kipling. Doubleday, 1912. 

Ben and me, by Robert Lawson. Little, 1939. 

Story of Ferdinand, by Munro Leaf. Viking, 1936. 

Wee Gillis, by Munro Leaf... Viking, 1938. 

Story of Dr. Dolittle, by Hugh Lofting. Stokes, 1920. 

Mighty magic, by Selden Loring. Holiday House, 1937. 

Lentil, by Robert McCloskey. Viking, 1940. 

Winnie the Pooh, by A. A. Milne. Dutton, 1926. 

The little old woman who used her head, by Hope Newell. Nelson, 1935. 

Greased lightning, by Sterling North. Winston, 1941. 

Rootabaga stories by Carl Sandburg. Harcourt, 1922. 

Honk the moose, by Phil Stong. Dodd, 1935. 

Mary Poppins, by Pamela Travers. Reynal, 1934. 


MERRIMENT FOR THE MIDDLE YEARS (10-12 year olds) 


Mr. Popper's penguins, by Richard T. Atwater. Little, 1938. 
Alice’s adventures in Wonderland, by Lewis Carroll. Macmillan. 
Great Geppy, by William DuRois. Viking, 1940. 

The middle Moffat, by Eleanor Estes. Harcourt, 1942. 

Peterkin papers, by Lucretia Hale. Houghton, 1924. 
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Prince Prigio, by Andrew Lang. Little, 1942. 
Homer Price, by Robert McCloskey, Viking, 1943. 
Captain Kidd’s cow, by Phil Stong. Dodd, 1941. 


Mouseknees, by William White. 


Random House, 1939. 


RHYMES AND TALES OF LAUGHTER FOR ALL AGES 


Cautionary tales, by Hilaire Belloc. 


Knopf, 1941. 


Pigtail of Ah Lee Ben Loo, by John Bennett. Longmans, 1928. 


Tall tale America, by Walter Blair. 
Pecos Bill, by James Bowman. 


Coward-McCann, 1944. 
A. Whitman, 1937. 


Jack tales, by Richard Chase. Houghton, 1943. 

Uncle Bouqui of Haiti, by Harold Courland. Morrow, 1942. 

With cap and bells, by Mary Gould Davis. Harcourt, 1937. 

Time to laugh, by Phyllis Fenner. Knopf, 1942. 

Once the hodja, by Alice Kelsey. Longmans, 1943. 

-A book of nonsense, by Edward Lear. Warne. 

Yankee Doodle’s cousins, by Anne Malcolmson. Houghton, 1941. 

Tirra Lirra, rhymes old and new, by Laura E. Richards. Little, 1932. 

Paul Bunyan and the great blue ox, by Wallace Wadsworth. Doubleday, 


1926. 


Tales of laughter, by Kate Douglas Wiggin. Doubleday, 1926. 


JuNE Coie, FLorENCcE LITTLE, HERMINE VAN GELDER, RETA VAN 
STRAATEN, NATALIE Mayo, Chairman: Publicity Committee 


RECONVERSION 
(Continwed from page 14) 


will be called upon to furnish informa- 
tion and reliable advice regarding the op- 
portunities in the occupational world. 
This challenge requires that librarians be 
ready to assist the program in many 


ways. The following are a few sugges- 
tions: 


l. 


We must maintain a continuous 
search for the newest and the most 
readable and most reliable books on 


occupations. 


We must find a way to interpret for 
teachers.and students the pertinent 
information contained in census re- 
ports, government surveys and com- 
munity studies of occupations. 
Current publications will probably 
furnish the best source of informa- 
tion regarding the changing condi- 
tions in the world of wo.k. 

Articles of interest should be briefed 


and made available to those who are 
directly concerned with the guidance 
process. 


We must strengthen the partnership 
of the librarians with teachers of 
senior problems, occupational stud- 
ies, shop and commercial activities. 
Library service must be closely coor- 
dinated with curriculum planning 
and audio-visual education. 


The librarian must recognize that 
her contacts with pupils in our pub- 
lic schools can be a source of inspir- 
ation and assistance. She must rec- 
ognize that young people are facing 
a very complex and bewildering em- 
ployment situation. It will require 
patience, understanding, and a gen- 
uine desire to serve the needs of the 
army of youth which will constitute 
the working force of tomorrow. 
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HAROLD L. LEUPP AND THE 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA LIBRARY 


yar L. Leupp retires this fall 
from the librarianship of the Univer- 
sity of California Library, at Berkeley, 
after 35 years of untiring concentration 
on the tremendous job of keeping a 
library abreast of a rapidly growing uni- 
versity—one which in 1941 claimed the 
largest student body in the world. Dur- 
ing his administration the University of 
California Library has reached the posi- 
tion of eighth in size in the United States, 
and is among the first three in research 
facilities, bowing only to Harvard and 
the Library of Congress, according to the 
A.L.A. Board of Resources of American 
Libraries Survey in 1942. The growth 
of over a million volumes (1,257,872 
volumes, July Ist, 1945) in 35 years is 
a record to be looked upon proudly, but 
the development of services and facilities 
which has produced this outstanding wes- 
tern library is an even greater monu- 
ment to Mr. Leupp’s accomplishments as 
a librarian. The highlights of these years 
are briefly summarized herein. 

Mr. Leupp came West to be the As- 
sociate Librarian to Mr. J. C. Rowell, 
who had served, as the University’s first 
Librarian, since 1875. Since leaving the 
New York State Library School in Al- 
bany in 1904, Mr. Leupp had been in the 
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Reference Department of the John 
Crerar Library, and on the staff of both 
the Library and the Press at the Univer- 
sity of Chicago. Put in charge of the 
administration of the Library upon his 
arrival in Berkeley, his first major task 
was to supervise the moving of 198,231 
volumes from Bacon Hall to the new 
Charles Doe Memorial building. His 
next ten years were very busy ones. The 
student body of about 6,800 students 
increased steadily; additional wings to 
the Doe Library were completed, giving 
more reading room space and increased 
stack capacity; plans were effected in 
1913 for the reclassification and recata- 
loguing of the entire collection into the 
Library of Congress scheme, a more than 
twenty-year project—the Library had a 
“future unlimited”. Then came the first 
World War. Mr. Leupp left for Offi- 
cers’ Training Camp in May of 1917, 
while Mr. Sidney B. Mitchell carried on 
in his absence during the next two years. 

In 1919, with the war’s end, Captain 
Leupp (later Major Leupp in the Offi- 
cers’ Reserve Corps) returned to civilian 
service, and Mr. Rowell was able to re- 
tire, becoming Librarian Emeritus and 
Archivist of the University. This date 
may be said to mark the beginning of an 
era of new projects within the Library, 
such as the first library courses of 1919- 
1920, offered by staff members under 
the headship of the Librarian, which ul- 
timately developed, in 1926, into a sep- 
arate entity, the School of Librarianship 
with Mr. Mitchell as Director. Two 
branch libraries were formed, first the 
Lange Library of Education in 1924, 
then the Biology Library in 1930. The 
latter was an innovation in university 
library administration. In it were com- 
bined not only 15 departmental libraries, 
property of the various departments 
housed in the new Life Sciences Build- 
ing, but also the books falling into simi- 
lar classifications from the main library, 


(Continued on page 39) 
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A VERY PERSONAL SKETCH OF 
SUSAN T. SMITH 


ee T. Smith is retiring September 
1, 1945. What a flood of memories 
that statement engenders! 

I wish everyone who reads this, could 
have seen Sue Smith when she joined 
the State Library staff as reference li- 
brarian in 1908. She was short, round, 
blonde and pink-cheeked and she had a 
most infectious laugh. Although in her 
new position she was very much on her 
dignity, an amusing incident or story in- 
stantly brought hearty response. 

I attended my first library meeting 
early in 1908 before Miss Smith was one 
of our staff. It was my great good for- 
tune to share a room with Daisy Ennis, 
then Reference Librarian at the State 
Library, and Susan Smith. Alike in their 
ability to see the humorous side of things, 
these two helped this over-serious new 
librarian to realize that it was a good 
thing to take your work seriously but not 
to be too serious yourself. 


It was on July 1, 1908, that Miss 
Smith became Reference Librarian in the 
State Library, a position she held for 13 
years. Before that she had been librarian 
of the State Normal School at Chico for 
nine years. It was at Chico that she 
made the many acquaintances among the 
students, faculty and townspeople, 
which proved of such great value to the 
State Library, in our extension of library 
service to all parts of the State. Chico 
graduates among teachers, club women 
and housewives, throughout Northern 
California particularly, were friends of 
Sue Smith and what she said about 
libraries was gospel. 


When the city of Sacramento desired 
a new librarian in 1921, Susan Smith 
seemed the logical person for the posi- 
tion. She had made numerous friends 
in Sacramento and connections with 
many local clubs and other groups, so 
that she was already a vital part of the 
community. She made an outstanding 
success at the Sacramento City Library 
and it was fitting that she should be 


selected to succeed Carleton Joeckel in 
Berkeley, October 1, 1928. During her 
seventeen years there, the Library has 
acquired its present $300,000 building, 
and has developed many new avenues of 
service. 

Miss Smith was President of the Cal- 
ifornia Library Association in 1923, 
when in spite of many adverse condi- 
tions, she managed a most successful an- 
nual meeting at Yosemite. At that time 
she successfully promoted the proposed 
plan of close cooperation between the 
C.L.A. and the P.N.L.A., which resulted 
in many exchanges of delegates and con- 
sequent opportunity for the Pacific 
Coast to take advantage of pooled ideas 
and experiences. ' 

Susan Smith has always been a realist. 
She sees things as they are fundamental- 
ly. No flights of fancy lead her to dress 
up conditions to make them look like 
something they are not. Some of her 
success in improving libraries where she 
has served is undoubtedly due to this 
quality. She sees inadequacies, envisions 
improvements and goes after them with 
all the strength that is in her. That 
strength has been considerable on many 
occasions as all who know Sue Smith 
will testify. 

During her library career Susan Smith 
has been a splendid reference librarian, 
an administrator who gets results and an 
effective participant in community as 
well as professional activities. Person- 
ally she is a wonderful friend. Although 
she may not keep in constant touch with 
old acquaintances, who have been cloce 
to her, let there come trouble or a prob- 
lem on which she can help, and she is 
right there every time. It has been (and 
is) good to know a person like Susan 
Teagarden Smith. May she thoroughly 
enjoy her years of leisure! 


Mase R. GILLIS 
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ASSOCIATION NEWS 
THE PRESIDENT’S OFFICE 


I T has been a constant inspiration dur- 

ing the year to visit the various parts 
of CLA and to see at first hand how all 
the activities of the association work. Dis- 
trict officers are to be congratulated on 
the quality of the meetings held. In all, 
library meetings of districts or parts of 
districts have been held at Los Angeles, 
Fresno, Sacramento, Berkeley and Mon- 
terey. A special meeting was called in 
San Francisco in connection with: the 
United Nations Conference. One and 
perhaps two more are planned for the 
Fall. In behalf of CLA, I would like to 
express the sincere appreciation of the 
Association to all the officers and com- 
mittee members who have planned and 
participated in these programs. 

Progress has been made on the task 
of organizing committee activities again 
on a state-wide basis in anticipation of 
the closing of the Japanese war in the 
not too distant future. It is hoped that 
all the low-gear work will have been 
completed this year and that the Asso 
ciation will be ready to shift into second 
in October when our new President, Miss 
Eleanor N. Wilson, Librarian of Kern 
County, takes over. Since it seems cer- 
tain that there will be no annual meet- 
ing this year, it is planned that Miss 
Wilson will take office about October 
15 at a joint meeting of the old and 
new executive boards. 

As reconversion app oaches, we are 
facing many significant changes, each 
with its own train of technical and pro- 
fessional problems. Intelligent «planning 
now is the answer to how to make prog- 
ress in the future. Whether we be- 
come known ultimately as an organiza- 
tion of educators or of filing clerks will 
depend to a considerable extent upon 
the energy and skill with which we 
apply our collective talents to the task 
of identifying new developments of vital 
significance to us and then inventing 
ways of applying what we know to li- 
braries. 

In the days of the founders of the 
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modern library profession all work was 
centered on processes relating to books 
because they were at that time the prin- 
cipal means of recording thought. By 
evolving efficient techniques for their 
storage and distribution, it was expected 
to arrive at a place where the ideas would 
be freely available to all, and also where 
both ideas and information might reach 
the users with the maximum of time 
for use and the minimum of waste 
through delay. We are trained in handl- 
ing books because books were then, and 
still are, the principal means of storing 
the products of the mind, but the time is 
not far off when new developments will 
appear. 

It may be said that Melvil Dewey was 
one who had the vision to see that books 
as we know them might someday be 
superseded by other means of accom- 
plishing the same end. We can all bear 
witness to two major developments in 
fulfillment of this prediction—radio and 
motion pictures. Books have now moved 
from a position of complete monopoly in 
their field to one in which they must in 
all probability be forced to share their 
preeminence with these two other pro- 
cesses for recording thought and distri- 
buting ideas on a large scale. As librar- 
ians we need to know more of the appli- 
cation of these new processes to the edu- 
cational functions of libraries. 

This is only a beginning. There are 
now floating about in various parts of 
the war effort a host of new inventions 
for transmitting, -recording, filing, or dis- 
tributing the products of the human 
mind. We may confidently expect a 
rapid post-war development of such 
things vastly beyond anything we have 
yet seen. Each of these inventions re- 
quires thorough study and research to de- 
termine for librarians, first its education- 
al importance, and second how it may 
be best used in libraries. In summary, 
once we had books only; then we had 
books, radio and motion pictures; and 
now we have actually in sight all of 
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these plus television, talking books, doc- 
umentary recordings on disks, recordings 
on wires, illustrated lectures on record- 
ings accompanied with slides (called bong 
machines), walkie-talkies, photostats, 
books on films, and other related uses 
and applications. These things all have 
a profound and largely unstudied influ- 
ence on library methods and develop- 
ment. Insofar as we consider them as 
techniques for the efficient storage and 
distribution of ideas and _ recorded 
thoughts, they are all suitable for inclu- 
sion in libraries. The printing press was 
merely the first of the great revolution- 
ary mechanical gadgets for cheaply re- 
producing the products. of the mind. 
Now with the addition of photographic 
processes and electronic devices we are 
suddenly confronted with a whole host 
of what may be equally revolutionary 
developments. Through circumstance 
they come on us simultaneously with no 
advance opportunity to digest, pick or 
choose. The educational value, the per- 
manence, relative importance, and the 
ultimate influence of each can only be 
vaguely appraised without thorough 
study by experts. There is, therefore, 
urgent that an immediate and vigorous 
research program be set up by librarians 
to investigate the new techniques for re- 
cording thought to the end that libraries 
may take stock in time of what is of 
significance to them. 


As an illustration of the type of think- 
ing that is going on in some high places, 
Vannevar Bush, Director of the Office 
of Scientific Research and Development, 
has suggested in the July 1945 issue of 
the Atlantic Monthly the development 
of a machine he would call memex, in 
which, through improvements in photo- 
graphic processes, written records could 
be so reduced in size that the contents of 
a large library could be stored in a frac- 
tion of the space in a big office desk. 
Then he elaborates how a good part of 
what we now do in research libraries 
with staffs of trained librarians could be 
done mechanically by automatic machin- 
ery within the desk. With such revo 
lutionary machinery ideas popping in 
conservative publications like the Atlan- 








tic Monthly, let us not be too many years 
getting started in our library research 
program. 

As librarians we should take the lead 
in applying the best of what there now 
is of such devices handling the product 
of the mind; and also we should likewise 
work to develop the best of what seems 
to offer for the future, that the human 
race may benefit from any improvements 
that may be invented. We need good 
research—Now! 

CLA comes into this picture in two 
ways. First, as a professional associa- 
tion it should vigorously promote the 
research program. If this is set up, CLA 
could then function as a testing ground 
where experience could be applied to 
ideas. Let us present the world of 1950 
with an improved model of librarian- 
ship. 

Corr Coo.ince, 
President CLA. 


YOSEMITE DISTRICT, C. L. A. 


The Yosemite District annual meeting 
was held Saturday, June 16, in Roeding 
Park, in Fresno, with the President, Bes- 
sie B. Silverthorn, presiding. 

The brief opening session. was held at 
the bandstand. Miss Esther Marden, 
Membership Chairman, reported an even 
two hundred individual members, and 
seven institutional members. 

Miss Silverthorn introduced Mr. Coit 
Coolidge, President of the C.L.A.; Miss 
Eleanor Wilson, Vice President; Miss 
Mabel Gillis, State Librarian; Miss 
Thelma Reid, Field Representative, State 
Library; Mr. Ben Evans, Yosemite Dis- 
trict, Past-President; and Mrs. Margaret 
Van Dussen, Vice-President, who gave 
instructions about the location of the 
Round Table meetings. 

Under the leadership of Mrs. Helen 
Morrow, Kings County Free Library, 
members concerned with work with 
branches discussed discarding and stor- 
ing material; how to handle special re- 
quests, their value, and the time spent on 
them; how much supervision should be 
given branches, visits, etc.; value and 


need of stock files; and lists of books for 
branches. The school librarians returned 
from the Round Table on Work with 
Children in time to hear Miss Blanche 
Gallaway, Madera County Library, and 
Miss Gillis report on the permissive 
amendment pending in the Legislature 
which would make it possible for the 
County Superintendent of Schools to ad- 
minister library service to schools. 

Miss Irene Branham, Kern County 
Library, led the discussion at the Round 
Table on Work with Children. Topics 
considered were Books for One World, 
and the possible reasons for the relatively 
low circulation of books dealing with 
foreign countries; juvenile delinquency 
and the relation of the library to the 
problems of delinquent youth; summer 
reading programs; and books in relation 
to occupations. In connection with 
Books for One World, Miss Branham 
reported on the Treasure Chest Cam- 
paign designed to provide books to send 
to children in other countries. The final 
report showed that Yosemite District had 
given $1,963; California’s total contri- 
bution was over $6,000. 

Following the luncheon served in Pine 
Grove; the afternoon session opened 
with a report by Miss Eleanor Wilson 
on the meetings of the United Nations 
Conference in San Francisco which she 
attended on May 19-20. 

Miss Gillis spoke on a number of pend- 
ing bills concerning libraries, and report- 
ed that the State Library had been 
granted a budget of $428,492 for the 
biennium. This is an increase which will 
permit more employees, and the estab- 
lishment of a microphotography labora- 
tory. She also reported that the Library 
Development Fund has reached not quite 
50% of California’s quota. Libraries as 
institutions, and trustees have made little 
response. She said that requests for state 
aid for library building projects should 
go directly to the State Department of 
Finance, but that a report on needs, de- 
sirability of property under considera- 
tion, etc. should be sent to the State 
Library so that the information could be 
produced on request. 

Mr. Coolidge reported that the CLA 
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was finding opportunity now to reestab- 
lish some of the work interrupted by the 
war. He cited as examples the activities 
of the committees on Education for Li- 
brarianship, Legislation, and Standards. 
He then talked about the dangers of tra- 
dition in libraries which are unwilling to 
recognize the fact that books are now 
only one of many ways of disseminating 
knowledge. If we, as librarians, refuse 
to accommodate ourselves and our profes- 
sion to the existence of these modern 
ways of spreading information, we shall 
soon be in the same unfortunate condi- 
tion as the dodo, the dinosaur, and the 
bustle. 

Miss Sarah E. McCardle invited the 
group to return next year when Fresno 
will be hostess in its own right, with 
Mrs. Margaret Van Dussen as President. 

KATHRYN THORNBURG 
Secretary. 


PORTOLA DISTRICT 


The southern section of Portola Dis- 
trict of CLA held a meeting July 8, 
1945, in the City Council Chambers of 
Monterey. The morning session was 
opened by Miss Dorothy Hamilton, 
President, who introduced Mr. Ted 
Clark, President of the Monterey Public 
Library Board of Trustees. 

“Post war plans” was the topic of 
the morning meeting. Plans being form- 
ed by the libraries on the Monterey Pen- 
insula were explained and discussed by 
the following librarians: Mrs. Geraldine 
Work of Santa Cruz, Ellen Frink of 
Salinas, Elizabeth Niles of Carmel, Jose- 
phine Cardner of Pacific Grove, Mrs. 
Bertha Hellum of Monterey, Mrs. Eliz- 
abeth Collins of Watsonville, and Har- 
riet Baker of the Monterey High School 
Library. 

At the afternoon session Mr. William 
Gould of the San Jose Mercury Herald 
was the first speaker. His subject was 
“Library Publicity, as the Newspaper 
Editor Sees It.” Mr. Gould gave a very 
stimulating talk on public relations for 
the library. He pointed out similarities 
between newspapers and libraries. Both 
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are attempting to do the same thing, to 
provide information and entertainment 
for the public. The big difference be- 
tween the two institutions is that the 
newspaper is on a commercial basis; as 
he said, “the newspaper has to work for 
a living.” The newspaper has learned 
that it is more successful if it gives the 
public what it wants rather than what 
they ought to have. They have found 
that newspapers shouldn't mold public 
opinion but should reflect it. A news- 
paper should be so intregated with the 
community that it couldn't exist in its 
present form in any other community. 
This could apply to the libraries. Each 
library should be of its community. He 
recommended a little unbending and 
humanizing of libraries. In describing 
the relationship between the library and 
the newspaper, Mr. Gould said the li- 
brarian should get to know her editor, 
his interests and hobbies. Find out the 


policy of the newspaper and copy it in 
stories sent over. The thing which makes 
news is people, and people doing things. 
Librarians are too modest. 

The meeting turned its attention to 
“Collecting Local History”. Mr. Guy 
Milier, official historian of Palo Alto, 
gave a personal account of the creation 
of his position as City Historian. This 
position is unique. Mr. Miller has al- 
ways been interested in Palo Alto his- 
tory and is very pleased to be able to 
turn his hobby into a job. He told some 
very interesting incidents in early Cali- 
fornia history. 

Greetings were given by Miss Mabel 
Gillis, State Librarian, and Mr. Coit 
Coolidge, President of CLA. 

The meeting adjourned to a reception 
in the Monterey Public Library where 
there was an exhibit on local history. 

Maryjorigz K. DreHeEr, 
Secretary. 


COMMITTEE REPORTS 


CALIFORNIA STATE DOCUMENT 
COMMITTEE 


Senate Bill 1003 passed the Assembly 
unanimously on June 16 and was signed 
by the Governor on July 16 or 17. It 
is now Chapter 1403 of 1945 California 
Statutes. The Chairman of the Califor- 
nia State Document Committee has in- 
formed all libraries concerned of this 
fact, suggesting that they make immedi- 
ate request of the Director of the Depart- 
ment of Finance that they be designated 
either a complete or selective depository 
for California state publications. The 
type of letter suggested to each library 
was dependent on the library’s response 
to the questionnaire of the Committee 
last year concerning distribution of state 
publications, at which time each library, 
among other things, was asked to state 
whether it desired to be a complete or 
selective depository. Libraries are urged 
to write these letters at once if they 
have not already done so, and to watch 
closely to see that all provisions of Chap- 


ter 1403 are put into operation without 
unnecessary delay. Also, comply prompt- 
ly with any request in the future con- 
cerning this act from the Committee, the 
Department of Finance or the State 
Printer. 
JEROME K. WILcox, 
Chairman. 


COMMITTEE ON LIBRARY 
PHOTOGRAPHY 1945 


The committee proposes to function 
as (1) a clearing house of information 
on library matters photographic. 

(2) an advisory board. 

(3) and an educational agency. 

We are concerned with bringing the 
uses (and limitations) of photography to 
the attention of California librarians so 
that we all can keep pace with its de- 
velopment. Many librarians plan to take 
advantage of this new library tool when 
equipment is again available; others 
should give it serious consideration. Com- 





mittee members will gladly discuss pho- 
tographic problems with any who in- 
quire, or a consensus of the members’ 
opinion may be secured by writing to the 
chairman. 

Individual members of the committee 
are also working on projects which prom- 
ise to be of interest to librarians of the 
state. 

Dr. L. Bendikson, 779 E. California 
St., Pasadena 5; Mrs. Elinor Hickox, 
University of California Library, Berke- 
ley 4; Mr. Xenophon P. Smith, 9th Ser- 
vice Command Library Depot, Presidio 
of San Francisco; Mr. Neal Harlow, The 
Library, University of California at Los 
Angeles, Los Angeles 24 (Chairman). 


RELATIONS WITH BUSINESS 


The chairman presents at this time 
what might be called a CLA pre-confer- 
ence summary of the questionnaire on 
post-war building plans and personnel 
needs. 

While not complete, the response has 
been excellent and although plans are 
mostly tentative, there is much evidence 
that many librarians have been very busy 
applying A.L.A. standards for service; 
also in using ruler and pencil in eéstimat- 
ing costs for new buildings and for de- 
layed repairs or additions. If only a 
part of the needed funds now estimated 
at several million dollars, becomes avail- 
able, library service as well as employ- 
ment in the building trades will receive 
a real post-war boost. 

As a further contribution to business 
and industry, there is indication that 
many librarians plan to hold local group 
meetings with business people in order 
to strengthen a public relation that has 
not received the attention it should have. 
However, it is possible we are moving out 
of the static condition noted by the late 
John Cotton Dana: 

“The unfortunate conservatism of the 
public library, an institution that is by 
nature static, has prevented most librar- 
ians from accepting the doctrine that 
business is of the deepest interest and of 
the most fundamental importance to all 
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serving business which that doctrine im- 


The Committee would like to hear 
from librarians about any special effort 
they are making to serve business and in- 
dustry. 

HELEN E. VoGLESON, 
Chairman. 


The assembling of a union list of bib- 
liographies in Southern California was 
initiated in the fall of 1938 as another 
step toward making the resources of this 
area known. Backed by the Committee 
on Regional Cooperation of the Southern 
District of the California Library Asso- 
ciation, the work was undertaken by a 
committee of the Conference of College 
and University Libraries. 

Fifty libraries are contributing cards 
of their holdings of bibliographies. All 
types of libraries, special, county, city, 
college, and university are included in 
the fifty. Notable among these are the 
Los Angeles Public Library, the Los An- 
geles County Library, the Henry E. Hun- 
tington Library, the W. A. Clark Memo- 
rial Library, the Haynes Foundation 
Library, the Pacific Aeronautical Library 
as well as all the university and college 
libraries. 

From these libraries approximately 
23,000 cards have been received repre- 
senting an estimated 12,000 titles. Of 
these titles 9200 have printed Library of 
Congress Cards. The rest are represent- 
ed by typed cards as contributed by the 
individual libraries. The cards both 
printed and typed are in hand and filed 
in alphabetical order by author entry. 

Early in the Fall of 1944 these files 
were turned over to an editorial sub-com- 
mittee headed by Mrs. Simpkins of the 
Huntington Library. The task is now 
carefully to eliminate titles which are not 
true bibliographies and to decide on full- 
ness of entry and subject headings. 

The final list is to be in two parts. In 
one part the listing will be under author 
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with full entry and the symbols of the 
libraries holding the item. The second 
part under subject headings will have 
brief author and title entry. 

Financing a project, such as this is al- 
ways a problem and especially so in these 
war years. The following libraries rose 
nobly to the request for funds to pur- 
chase printed cards and pay the costs of 
correspondence and postage; Henry E. 
Huntington, U.S.C., San Diego State, 
Pomona, Scripps, Claremont Colleges, U. 
C.L.A., Redlands, Whittier, California 
Institute of Technology. 

At this time Miss Coldren is assuming 
the chairmanship of the committee as 
Miss Cowles’ marriage removed her from 
the ranks of librarians. 


HELEN Cowles McCutTcHANn, 
Chairman. 


LOCAL DOCUMENTS 


With the resumption of the Regional 
Cooperation Committee of the Southern 
District of the CLA, its subcommittee is 
endeavoring to continue the work so 
ably started by Josephine Hollingsworth 
and Evelyn Huston. Most of the city 
and county libraries in southern Califor- 
nia have signified their willingness to act 
as depositories for their local documents, 
municipal, county or district. Some of 
these libraries have compiled want lists. 

The Subcommittee hopes that other 
libraries will agree to maintain files of 
local documents according to the suggest- 
ed plan of the committee. Librarians 
who would like their names added ‘to the 
list should write to the Chairman of the 
Subcommittee, Jeanne F. Johnson, Los 
Angeles County Public Library, 322 
South Broadway, Los Angeles 13. 


A pamphlet On choosing a site for a 
public library building has been compiled 
by the Reference Department of the 
Oakland Public Library. Fifteen pages 
contain excerpts from library literature 
published in the last 25 years. 


LOS ANGELES REGIONAL GROUP 
OF CATALOGERS 


After the October meeting of CLA, 
a committee was appointed by the Los 
Angeles Regional Group of Catalogers 
to consult with Mr. Robert J. Bauer on 
the problems he had raised. The sug- 
gestion he had made, that the possibility 
of cataloging being done by publishers 
under central supervision be investigated, 
seemed unfair to existing card services 
unless they were proved unsatisfactory 
to a majority of librarians. 

Therefore a questionnaire was sent, 
in January, to obtain answers to ques- 
tions trustees are asking. 

It was sent to 175 libraries, including 
those listed as institutional members in 
C.L.A. Bulletin, a dozen picked from 
each population group in A.L.A. tables 
of comparative statistics, and a few col- 
lege and university libraries in addition 
to those on the California list. 

Ten of the libraries state that cards 
for fiction are typed, 8 that cards for 
children’s books are typed, 5 that no 
cards are ordered in advance of receiving 
books. 

Card service is satisfactory in 25 li- 
braries. 

Card service not entirely satisfactory 
in 32 libraries. 

Card service unsatisfactory in 17 li- 
braries. 

It must be noted that many of our 
smaller libraries get no benefit from 
present centralized cataloging. It is 
usually stated that printed cards in their 
present form are too confusing to pa- 
trons. 

_The Los Angeles Regional Group of 
Catalogers wish to thank each librarian 
and each catalog department for co- 
operation. Especially welcome were the 
comments and explanations which sev- 
eral busy executives made. This study 
was undertaken in no spirit of undue 
criticism of existing and greatly appre- 
ciated services. We and our trustees 
only desire the best cataloging with as 
much speed and efficiency as possible. 

A.ice H. BiLuincs, Chairman 

Committee on Centralized Cataloging 
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YOU MEET SUCH INTERESTING PEOPLE 


Honoring Miss Helen E. Haines for 
her unstinting service to librarians and 
librarianship through her long career as 
teacher, lecturer, editor and reviewer, 
the University of Southern California 
at its June 1945 convocation, conferred 
upon her the honorary degree of Master 
of Arts. Miss Haines has exerted a sig- 
nificant influence upon the profession 
through her classes in library science at 
Columbia University, the University of 
California and the University of South- 
ern California, as well as through her 
connection with Publishers’ Weekly and 
the Library Journal when the library 
profession and library service in the 
United States were rapidly developing. 
For the summer term this year Miss 
Haines is again a member of the faculty 
at Columbia University. She will return 
to the University of Southern California 
in the fall. 


Mrs. Carma R. Zimmerman, librarian 
of the San Bernardino County Free 
Library has been appointed librarian of 
the state of Washington. She will go to 
Olympia in September. Miss Helen 
Luce, acting librarian, Solano County, 
will succeed Mrs. Zimmerman in San 
Bernardino. 


Miss Helen A. Kearney, chief of the 
order department in the Berkeley Public 
Library, has been appointed librarian of 


the library, succeeding Miss Susan T. 
Smith. 


Miss Frances G. Murphy has been ap- 
pointed librarian of the new county li- 
brary in Sonoma County. Miss Murphy 
has been head of the school department 
in the Sacramento County Free Library 
for several years, and before that time 
was first assistant in Plumas County. 


Miss Eva Louise Robertson, formerly 
executive secretary of the California Li- 
brary Association, and more recently ref- 
erence librarian at Occidental College, 
is now librarian of the Camp Service 
Club Library, San Luis Obispo. 
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To the staff of the San Diego Public 
Library comes Mrs. Dorothy Huffman 
as the new publicity member. 

Miss Elaine Adams, who has been in 
charge of the Library of the Allan Han- 
cock Foundation, University of Southern 
California, since its establishment five 
years ago, will leave for Honolulu, T. H., 
sometime after the first of September, 
where she will be technical librarian for 
the Dole Pineapple Company. 


Miss Clementine Nicholas will be the 
librarian of a new Neurological Library 
established at the White Memorial Hos- 
pital, Los Angeles. 

Miss Betsy I. Doane, Reference Divis- 
ion, University of California Library, 
was recently married to Herbert Wors- 
ter. 


Miss Flora C. Grossi, Senior Bibliog- 
rapher, Stanford University Library, has 
resigned as of July 30. 

Mrs. Carolyn L. Hale, formerly of the 
Reference Division, University of Cali- 
fornia Library, becomes head of the Re- 
serve Book Room succeeding Mrs. 
Rivoire. 

Dimitry M. Krassovsky, Curator, 
Slavic Collection, Hoover Library on 
War, Revolution and Peace, was assign- 
ed to the State Department as Russian 
translator at the United Nations Confer- 
ence on International Organization in 
San Francisco. 

Miss Elizabeth M. Langer, Assistant 
Reference Librarian, Stanford University 
Library, resigned in June. She will be- 
come Assistant Cataloguer at the Wood- 
row Wilson Foundation in New York 
City, September 1. 


Mrs. Lisl Loeb resigned her position 
as Assistant Librarian of the Industrial 
Laboratory Library, Navy Yard, Mare 
Island, to become Mrs. Harold Davis on 
July 21. 

Mrs. Mildred S. Meyer has resigned 
her position in the Loan and Shelf Divis- 


ion of the University of California Li- 
brary. 
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Mrs. Helena G. Rivoire, head of the 
Reserve Book Room, University of Cali- 
fornia Library, has resigned her position 
to join her husband in Panama. 


Mary L. Schofield, Senior Bibliogra- 
pher, Stanford University Library, was 
Editorial Reporter at the Institute of In- 
ternational Relations held at Mills Col- 
lege, June 17 to 27. 

Miss Grace Stockton, formerly of the 
University of California Library, more 
recently in the Reference Department, 
Berkeley Public Library, has resigned to 
accept the position of bi-lingual secretary 
to OWI in Germany. 

Miss Edith Hanson, Senior Assistant, 
Order Division, Stanford University Li- 
brary, will become Chief of the Order 
Division September 1, succeeding Miss 
Elizabeth Hadden who is retiring 

Sylvia Howes is a new member in the 
children’s department of the Kern Coun- 
ty Free Library. 

Beatrice Broughton, formerly on the 
staff of the Winnetka Public Library. has 
joined the staff of Pasadena Public Li- 
brary in the Fine Arts Division. 


Elsa Gillham, appointed cataloger for 
the von KleinSmid Library of World 
Affairs—comes west after several years 
experience at the University of Indiana 
Library. 


Mrs. Margaret Short Gray, has joined 
the staff of the Library at Pomona Col- 
lege. 


Helen J. Jones, now a member of the 
cataloging staff of U.C.L.A. Library. 


Margaret Jordan, from the Washing- 
ton D. C. School system, begins work as 
librarian, South Pasadena High School, 
September 1, 1945. 


Mrs. Linda West Miller, joined the 
library staff at Roosevelt Naval Base in 
June, 1945. She was formerly on the 
staff of the Social Security Board, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


Anne Mueller, formerly reference li- 
brarian for the Foreign Economic Ad- 
ministration, Washington, D. C., has 
joined the staff of the Oakland Public 
Library. 


PROMPT 
EFFICIENT 
SERVICE 


LEVINSON’S 
BOOK STORE 


SACRAMENTO. 14 


BOOKS 


When purchasing books, we are 
prepared to give you quick and 
efficient service. 
Trade books of all publishers, 
both Adult and Juvenile, at 
Library discounts. 


MAGAZINES 


We specialize in subscriptions, 
to all publications. We solicit 
your bids. 


THE SAN FRANCISCO NEWS 
COMPANY 
Div. of The American News Company, Inc. 
657 Howard Street 
San Francisco 5, California 





Elizabeth Norton, formerly assistant 
technical librarian at Hughes Aircraft 
Company, joined the staff of the circu- 
lation department at U.C.L.A. 

Annabelle Patterson, formerly on the 
staff of the Oakland Public Library, is 
the new librarian of the Chico Public 
Library. 

Mrs. Jean Quinan has joined the staff 
of the San Mateo County Library as 
Head of Branch Service. 

Frances Redman, is now a member of 
the staff of the Redlands Public Library. 

Mrs. Marjorie Rosevear, until recently 
a member of the staff of the Detroit 
Public Library, is now reference librar- 
ian at Arcadia Public Library. 

Jonnie Rowan, formerly children’s li- 
brarian at Amarillo, Texas, and who dur- 
ing the summer had a temporary position 
as cataloger at the Santa Monica Plant, 
Douglas Aircraft Company, is the new 
librarian at Glendale Junior High School. 

Mrs. Eleanora Kramer, succeeds Miss 
Wilma Bennett as Librarian at Whittier 
College, September 1945, at which time 
Mary Jane Hayward, also joins the staff 
of that library. 


Miss Elizabeth Hadden came to the 
Stanford University Library in 1901. 
At that time the university had been 
open for ten years. 

In the forty-four years which have 
passed, the libraries have increased from 
a few shelves of books to a collection of 


approximately one million volumes. No 
one has had a more active part in this 
development than Miss Hadden. 

Since 1927 my desk has been within 
a few feet of Miss Hadden’s. She has 
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been in every way a good neighbor and 
a cooperative fellow worker. 

The Director of Libraries at Stanford 
University has no associate charged with 
general administrative duties. As a result 
of this Miss Hadden had been in charge 
of the libraries whenever the director was 
away. Her retirement will create a va- 
cancy which it will be difficult to fill. 

In conformity with Stanford Univer- 
sity Library practice Miss Hadden retires 
with the academic title of Associate Li- 
brarian of the University Libraries. 

Her friends may be confident.that her 
retirement will mean only a change in 
emphasis upon activities which will con- 
tinue to fill busy days of useful service. 

NATHAN VAN Patten, Director 
Stanford University Libraries 


MICROFILM COLLECTION 


The Los Angeles Library opened its 
microfilm collection with a reading ma- 
chine and rolls of 35 mm. film on which 
are photographed all the available issues 
of the Los Angeles Times from 1881 to 
1945. The films were presented to the 
library by the Times and will be supple- 
mented by a gift of new film every thirty 
days. Beginning January 1, 1946, the 
New York Times will be received in this 
form. Microfilm makes it possible for 
the library to own copies of rare manu- 
scripts and books. The first purchase is 
the Bach Gesellschaft, the complete 
works of John Sebastian Bach, filmed by 
the New York Public Library. Twenty 
volumes of the Dramatic Mirror begin- 
ning with 1879 and issues of the Clipper 
1865-75 have been ordered. 


AN INDEPENDENT CALIFORNIA AGENCY 


Giving Complete Subscription Service on Every poser and Newspaper 
Printed Anywhere in the Worl 


WE SOLICIT YOUR LISTS FOR QUOTATION 


LEIGH M. RAILSBACK 


SUBSCRIPTION AGENCY 
Dept. A, Pasadena 5, California 
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HAROLD L. LEUPP 
(Continued from page 28) 


about 29,000 volumes. This branch, 
making books in special subjects more ac- 
cessible to faculty and students in those 
fields, with its own staff, catalogue, ref- 
erence and reading room services, may be 
considered one of the outstanding 
achievements of Mr. Leupp’s regime. 


On behalf of the University Mr. 
Leupp has received many noteworthy 
gifts from the Library. Among them 
the A. F. Morrison Memorial Library, 
a magnificent “browsing” room, which 
opened its doors in 1928 stands preemi- 
nent. Its collection has been kept up-to- 
date and alive through the personal at- 
tention of the Librarian. 


Much needed expansion of the library, 
deferred during the years of depression, 
became an urgent necessity by 1938, only 
to be postponed again by the outbreak 
of a second World War. Now once 


more, with the end of war not too far 
distant and an appropriation from the 
State Legislature for an addition to the 
library to be built as soon as hostilities 
cease, the future appears bright. It is 
only to be regretted that Mr. Leupp, who 
has labored so long in its interests will 
not be taking a more active part in the 
building program. 

The hope has been expressed that Mr. 
Leupp will take time in the coming years 
to put his administrative experiences in 
writing, not only for their historical im- 
portance to this library, but for the ben- 
efit of the profession at large. 

We, the members of the Librarians’ 
Association of the University of Cali- 
fornia Library, take this opportunity to 
express publicly our appreciation to Mr. 
Leupp for these 35 years of accomplish- 
ment, to wish him well in the years of 
leisure ahead, and to extend-our personal 
greetings to him. 


BEN B. SQUIRE 


MAGAZINE SUBSCRIPTION AGENCY 
Special Attention given Library and School Orders 


LOW PRICES —- GUARANTEED SERVICE — REFERENCES 


5678 Miles Avenue 


Oakland 9, Calif. 


CLASS “*A’? QUALITY 


Library-Bound Books 
Low Cost Easy Books 
rawin Allen Company 


BOOKSELLERS 
1100 South Wabash Avenue 


BOOKBINDERS 
Chicago 5, Illinois 
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men’s college resulted in a great increase 
of applicants to library school from that 
institution the following year! 


19. Those of us working with the 
public should remember that we repre- 
sent the entire library to those who pa- 
tronize it. We should consider it part 
of our job to give courteous, friendly 
service, even if we don’t get up early 
enough to eat breakfast before coming 
to work! Nothing is more likely to dis- 
courage young people than to see a 
cranky, indifferent person at the desk. 
We must be understanding and friendly 
with people if we expect them to take 
an interest in librarianship as a career. 


20. Library administrators should try 
to fit each person to his job, so that 
those who enjoy working with people 
be assigned to that duty, while others 
who do not be given other types of work. 
In choosing our desk workers to repre- 
sent the library to the public, we should 
exercise great care and remember that 
the qualities desired are a matter of per- 
sonality and personal preference, not a 
matter of age. 


21. It is natural that young people 
will judge the career of librarianship by 
the librarians in their own communities. 
Consequently the impression youth gets 
of the kind of life we lead is of much 
greater importance than we realize. As 
they watch us, do they see anything in 
our lives that would encourage them to 
follow us in the profession? Can they 
tell from our words and actions that we 
are leading interesting, useful lives? Do 
they consider us happy individuals? Are 
we communicating to them our enthus- 
iasm, our satisfaction, and our belief in 
our work? More than all the cold facts 
and figures that we could collect, the ex- 
ample of a group of enthusiastic, inter- 
ested, devoted men and women leading 
happy, normal lives as librarians will en- 
courage young people to enter our pro- 
fession. 


40 
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AUTO TRUCK SERVICE 
(Continued from page 16) 


the larger schools and branches, two as- 
sistants; to the smaller, only one is neces 
sary but we always send two people—a 
library assistant and our cabinet maker 
or some guest—on our two mountain 
trips. 

Do you use the cars and trucks for de- 
livering books, supplies and furniture? 
Yes, we deliver whenever we go out to 
schools and branches. Are there book 
truck stations where there are branches? 
Yes. Why? Many children go to and 
from school on school busses and never 
have free time to visit the small com- 
munity library. 

What training have the assistants had? 
Several have had library school training 
and others experience in our library. All 
have had desk experience. Our children’s 
librarian has had charge of the work be- 
cause so much of it is done with schools 
and young people. 

Are qualifications different from 
those of a regular assistant? Yes, greater 
resourcefulness, a certain pleasant in- 
formality and ability to adjust to a punc- 
tured-tire, a delayed meal, etc. An un- 
derstanding of rural conditions is a help. 
To speak and understand Spanish facili- 
tates the work. Along with that a 
knowledge of the course of study used 
in the schools with an understanding of 
educational problems, both elementary 
and high school is useful in answering 
requests. 

What is the circulation? The circu- 
lation in 1943-44 was 65,768 volumes, 
736 more than in 1942-43. How many 
stops do we make? Sixty-seven includ- 
ing minor ones; thirty-one of these are 
schools. 

In answering these questions, it is 
hardly necessary to say our cars are run- 
ning on borrowed time and the only cer- 
tainty is changing conditions. 


Ballots for the fall election will be 
mailed by September 5 and should be re- 
turned to Mrs. Bishop within 30 days, 
not later than October 5. 
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LEGISLATION 
(Continued from page 25) 


alized by lowering the normal age for 
retirement to 60 and by various other 
provisions. 


Salaries 
At the last minute S. B. 1279 was 
amended to include an increase in the 
State Librarian’s salary from $5000 a 


year to $7500. The Governor signed 
this bill which became Chapter 1185 and 


therefore did not approve S. B. 880, the 
bill which originally provided for the 
State Librarian's increase in salary. Other 
State Library employees will receive $15 
a month increase under provisions of the 
budget bill applying to all State employ- 
ees except elective and appointive offi- 
cers. All the separate bills providing 
salary increases for State employees were 
dropped after the budget bill was amen- 
ded to take care of the matter. 


State Budget Bill 

A. B. 500, known as the Budget Bill, 
became Chapter 644 effective July 1, 
1945. The 1945-47 budget for the State 
Library is $428,492. is is a substan- 
tial increase, most of which is to provide 
for a micro-photography laboratory and 
for twelve new positions, ten of which 
are to be filled during the first year of 
the biennium and two additional ones in 
the second year. 


County Law Library 


A. B. 21, Chapter 1113, amended cer- 
tain sections of the Business and Profes- 
sions Code concerning county law librar- 
ies. Under one provision of this law, 
county law library quarters may be pro- 
vided in buildings erected by county 
supervisors. 


Library Districts 
S. B. 515, Chapter 838, provides for 


changing the boundaries of library dis- 
tricts. 


TRY 
HUNTTING’S 
COMPLETE LIBRARY SERVICE 


We are in a position to fill all orders, promptly and carefully — 
We will supply any book — of any publisher — in any binding — 


For books subject to hard usage, 
however, we especially recommend 


HUNTTING’S LIBRARY BUCKRAM BINDINGS 


Liberal Discounts On All Trade Books 


THE H. R. HUNTTING COMPANY 
Library Specialists 
SPRINGFIELD 3, MASSACHUSETTS 





McKAY 
BOOKMARK 


FICTION 

MURDER-GO-ROUND. By C. Philip 
Donnel, Jr. It took Tony Costello, 
of the State Department, one whole 
year to find out what the Nazis’ 
offer of surrender was worth, and 
what happened to Swedish multi- 
millionaire Sven Rennaert, his old- 
time friend and the Germans’ inno- 
cent tool 


GENERAL 
COMPLETE GIN RUMMY. _ By 
Walter L. Richard. A comprehen- 
sive and definite study of this newest 
member of the Rummy family. All 
its widely popular forms are given: 
Hollywood, Round-the-Corner. As 
well as the official laws of the game 


LEARN BRIDGE FAST. By Shepard 
Barclay. If you want to really learn 
the game, so you can play a good 
game, and do it in a hurry, this is 
the first book ever written exactly 
as you wish it $1.00 


CHILDREN’S BOOKS 
THE FORGETFUL ELEPHANT. By 
Jean Greene. Pictures by Tibor 
Gergely. This is the story of little 
Max, the forgetful elephant, who 
can’t even remember to hold the 
tail of the elephant in front of him 
in the parade. Then, one day — 
but that would be telling. Humor- 
ous illustrations in two colors on 
every page. For ages 4 to 7....$1.00 
RUNNING AWAY WITH NEBBY. 
By Phillis Garrard. Illustrations by 
Willy Pogany. An adventurous 
story of two English children who 
leave with Nebby, their much-loved 
horse, to live with a cousin whose 
home is outside of London. What 
happens along the way is unexpected 
and amusing. For ages 8 to 12 


For Further Information on the Above 
Books, Send for Descriptive Catalogue 


David McKay Co. 


Washington Square 
Philadelphia 6, Pa. 
California Representative: 
JOSEPH WARK 
1110 S. Wooster St. 
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ROCKET BOOKS 
(Continued from page 18) 


voung adults called Moved-Outers, which 
tells of a Japanese-American family and 
their contribution to democratic living 
in a relocation center. 

And finally we were rocketed into 
two novels about our Mexican popula 
tion; John Steinbeck’s Tortilla Flat, and 
the very recent Sleep in the Sun by 
Allan Moody. These books have fre- 
quently been compared, one critic having 
said that Sleep in the Sun is more sub- 
dued than Tortilla Flat, with more of the 
folk quality and less frankness. It can 
stand on its own graceful feet. The 
author has done a fine piece of work, 
both in sociology and in story-telling. 
The book is full of indigenous humor. It 
concerns episodes in the lives of a group 
of Mexican families in a canyon near 
Oxnard. Unforgettable characters are: 
Mama Chula and her Jose; Lupe Men- 
doza, the sheep woman, who stands out 
as the good angel of the canyon; and 
the one called by no other name than 
“The Man with the Broken Neck”. We 
find ourselves quoting them frequently. 
How the canyon people triumphed over 
the “Educational Board” of Oxnard, 
which wanted to bring schooling to the 
canyon; how the mud and stones flew 
when a movie company came to the car 
yon on location, and make believe was 
taken for reality. All this makes one 
realize that there are nooks and crannies 
of our state that modern ways have not 
yet touched. 

Mr. Moody ends his book, Sleep in the 
Sun, with this note: “Come, it is grow 
ing late and we should go home. There 
is a chill in the air and the coyotes have 
begun their songs on the far hillsides. 
Let us walk the length of the winding 
wagon track, and take the “Bus-machine™ 
back to civilization. It is time to say 
good-night to Mama Chula and all the 
other “little ones” of San Marque Can 
yon. Come, now”. 


Esther L. Mardon goes from the 
Tuolumne County Library to the Solano 
County Free Library as acting librarian 
September first. 





)MPLETE TYPE 
PRACTICE 
BRARY PLANN 


Training for tomorrow’s business careers today means 
heavy duty for school equipment and facilities which 
now must last longer than ever before. That is why it 
is important that typewriters and educational. tools 
such as American Institute of Filing Practice Sets and 
Library Equipment be kept in good condition at all 
times. Check your equipment now. Call Remington 
Rand: for expert Typewriter Service, complete Filing 
Material and Library Equipment. 
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